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AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
AND 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held an introductory Anniversary Meeting 
Monday, Oct. 13, in the large hall of the Cooper 
Institute. A fine audience attended, the hall 
being nearly filled. Fully two-thirds of this 
audience were men. Colonel I’, W. Higginson, 
the President of the Association, occupied the 
chair, and upon the platform were Mrs, Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the Hon. Na- 
thaniel White, Mrs. Armenia 8. White, Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage, Miss. Mary F. Eastman, 
Mrs. M. C, Callanan, Mrs. Tracy Cutler, Mrs. 
Mary F. Davis, Henry B. Blackwell, and others. 
When all were seated, Con. Higginson made 
an Address, part of which is reproduced below : 

REMARKS OF COL, T. W. HIGGINSON. 

This is my last service as President oi this 
Association. Unlike other bodies, it only hasa 
man for that oflice every other year, and this is 
the end of the other year. lread with interest, 
in the railroad car as I came on, the history 
of ten days of active talk in half a aozen differ- 
ent churches by many eminent men, and during 
this long session of the Evangelical Alliance 
no woman has opened her lips in that council. 
This week there will be three days of talk, 
when the men must keep silence in the church. 
I don’t believe in men’s meetings exclusively, 
or in women’s meetings exclusively. I believe 
in a combination of these. We meet here as 
a family, men and women, each ready to do 
his or her share of the talk, We stand here 
to speak neither for one nor the other, but for 
that great movement which is to sweep through 
the land and arouse one sex to its rights and 
tae other to its duties. Not to arouse maf 
against woman, but in favor of the civilization 
which is to come. It is more than 20 years 
since the Woman Suffrage Association came 
up in an organized form. I remember then 
how little share any woman had in public 
meetings. Then the old common law prevail- 
ed in almost every State of this Union, and 
now State after State has swept it away as far 
as woman is concerned. Now legislatures and 
conventions have to hear of the movement 
once a year, if it is only to lay the question on 
the table. Last year Memorials were address- 
ed to all the Legislatures, and in the discus- 
sions in 20 of them we found friends of whom 
we had not dreamed. How different 20 years 
ago was the sphere of Woman’s occupation ! 
The first proposition to employ women as book- 
keepers provoked ridicule ; now you find many 
employed in that way, honest, if nothing more. 
Since the time that Anna Dickinson first ad- 
dressed public audiences, women have had a 
voice in political matters. The only difficulty 
is that when they come to vote, they may 
know more about politics than the men. Thus 
through all America we see the influence of a 
movement, opening new spheres of activity and 
new avenues of success. We entered into this 
movement with no ideas of immediate suc- 
cess. We had behind us only a few years of 
agitation after long centuries of prejudice and 
distrust. Look through the long record of the 
great reforms of the world, and what a series 
of delays and discouragements you find! It 
is a history of defeats before victories. Men 
sometimes come to us with sympathy because 
we have been defeated in this legislature or 
that convention. Sympathy! We thank 
heaven that it had got there to be defeated ; 
that we are strong enough to be in a minor- 
ity! Defeat is victory afterward. We have 
been defeated again, and again, and again, and 
each time we find ourselves growing stronger. 





We have provoked a discussion upon the sub- 
ject as never before. We do notcareon which 
side the discussion is if they will only talk, and 
if the Tribune and the ‘Nation, with the rest 
of our friends, are dissatisfied we are very 
sorry, and will try to dissatisfy them more next 
time. There may have been other reformato- 
ry causes which brought into their service 
greater genius, higher gifts of eloquence, more 
fascinating powers of persuasion, but never, 
since reform was launched upon the world, 
was there a reform in which men and women 
were more in earnest, and which they more 
absolutely intended to carry through. The 
gauntlet is thrown down by woman, and, 
though it may be alittle thing as coming from 
the hand of a woman, those who pick it up 
will find it heavy enough before they get 
through. We have got beyond the days of 
strong-minded women and weak-minded men. 
That was rather crushing in the younger days 
of the movement. We survived it, because 
we know that the men who come upon this 
platform are so far strong-minded as to know 
truth when they see it, and to follow good 
company when they find it. Women have be- 
come entangled in the subtlety of their serf- 
dom, and that makesit more difficult to 
disentangle them. 

But you will now hear from a lady who has 
already released herself. Let me introduce 
Miss Eastman, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, in an able address, 
stated the progress of the movement in differ- 
ent States, and insisted on the right of women to 
the exercise of the franchise, as a consequence 
of the Declaration of Independence. The 
elective franchise was the greatest blessing en- 
joyed by a free people, and the inability of any 
class to exercise it indicated a description of 
servitude. 

She spoke distinctly, digressing into extem- 
poraneous anecdote of equal interest and finish 
of expression with the text of her manu- 
script. She said that the person was trying to 
erase God’s finger mark upon the human soul 
who would prevent anybody, man or woman, 
from following natural bent and ability in any 
avocation. In the founding of Harvard and 
other early colleges, some provision was madé 
for the education of Indians, but none for wo- 
men. Already at Yaleand West Point colored 
men have a fair chance, not yet the women. 
Miss Eastman thought that suffrage was the 
highway to all other reforms. 


As the next speaker, the Chairman intro- 
duced Mrs. Lucy Stone, who on coming for- 
ward was received with great applause. 

LUCY STONE'S SPEECH. 

Mr. Presipent, FeLLow-workErs, LaDIES 
AND GENTLEMEN: Our cause is half won when 
we find that people are willing to hear it, as 
you seem to be willing to hear it now. One of 
the best things we can have in meetings like 
this is to create a discontent that women are 
not permitted to enjoyall their rights. To-night, 
while we are here, there are gathered in Ply- 
mouth Church, women who are laying plans to 
take part in the celebration of the Centennial, 
in 1876. 

At this point in the speaker’s remarks, some 
confusion arose from the entry into the hall of 
about two hundred young women, and the 
Chairman requested the speaker to pause until 
they were seated and order could be restored. 
A voice called out that it was the Cooper Insti- 
tute class who were entering. The Chairman 
said that he was happy to welcome the Cooper 
Institute class. 

Mr. Dennis Griffin rose to explain. He said 
these women were not the Cooper Institute 
class; they were parasol workers who had been 
forced out of employment by their employers, 
and they had come, not as women suffragists 
but as women suffering, to ask of the audience 
their sympathetic support, and if when the la- 
dy had finished her speech the audience would 
permit the President of this Association of 
working-women to speak from the platform she 
would explain their grievances. 

Mrs. Stone then proceeded, saying that if one 
thing was surer than another it was that Woman 
Suffrage would help every suffering sewing 
woman. It had been said that the ballot was 
worth 50 cents a day to a man, and, if so, it 
was worth just as much toa woman. All over 
the Union, as this night in Plymouth Church, 
women were preparing to take part in the 
coming Centennial to celebrate the Fourth of 
July, 1876. When she heard this she asked her- 
self what part women had in such a celebration? 
Just as men wcre oppressed previous to 1776, 
so were women oppressed to-day. I say that 
women should resolve to take no part in it. 
Let them shut their doors and darken their 
windows on that day and let a few of the most 
matronly women dress themselves in black and 
stand at the corners of the streets where the 
largest procession is to pass, bearing banuers 
having inscribed, ‘“‘We are governed with- 
out our consent; we are taxed without repre- 
sentasion.” ‘The women are called upon to be 
made sport of. If they realized the tacts, she 
was sure that they would not do it. The 
Declaration of Independence belonged to men. 
Let them have their masculine celebration and 
masculine glory all to themselves, and let the 
women, wherever they can get a church,go there 
and hold solemn service and toll the bell. “It 
will give us a chance for moral protest,”’ she 
continued, “such as we shall never have again, 
for before another hundred years it must surely 
be that the growth of public sentiment will 
sweep away all distinctions based solely on sex. 
They want to make sport of you, ladies; don’t 
you do it. (Great laughter and applause.) 
Every woman ought to be ashamed to take 
any part in that celebration, or better yet, ev- 
ery man ought to be ashamed to take any part 
in it till he can sit down with his daughter and 
wife and feel that they are no longer classed 
with felons, fools, Indians, lunatics, and Jeffer- 
son Davis.” (Great laughter.) 

At the close of Mrs. Stone’s remarks, the 





Chairman invited the representative of the par- 
asol-makers to state her case, introducing her 
as Miss Leonard, of New York, President of 
the parasol-makers. 

A WORKING-GIRL’S SPEECH. 

Miss Leonard, a good-looking young lady, 
rather below the medium height, and neatly 
though plainly dressed, advanced to the front 
of the platform and appeared to be much em- 
barrassed at fronting so large an audience. 
The hearty applause with which she was greet- 
ed assuring her of a kindly reception she be- 
came a little more at ease and in a low tone of 
voice spoke as follows: 

My Worthy Frienps, Lapies anp GENTLE- 
MEN: I was not prepared to meet an audience 
like this. In consequence of being oppressed 
by our employers we were obliged to leave 
their employ, because we cannot earn our 
bread. Consequently we held a meeting up 
stairs to-night, and knowing that you were here 
we thought we would let you know that there 
are hundreds of women suffering, not for the 
ballot but for bread. I have never wanted the 
ballot. I believe it belongs to the men who 
have it; but I come to ask you in the name of 
humanity if there can be any society organized 
that will repress the unscrupulous employers 
and let the public know they are oppressing 
the poor girls. Men are strong; they can get 
together and ask what they want; they can 
organize in large bodies, but the working-wo- 
men are the most Sen race in the United 
States. Iam thankful to you, gentlemen and 
ladies (I should have put the ladies first), for 
giving me your attention. I don’t intend to 
detain you long, because your meeting is here 
for a different purpose, but I hope you will give 
me your sympathies. I cannot make you an 
eloquent speech, for I as a working-woman 
have had to labor eighteen hours a day for my 
bread, and therefore have had no time to edu- 
cate myself as an orator. (Great applause.) 


Henry B. Blackwell was next iutroduced. 
He said: 

This audience is composed mostly of men. 
I have a word to say to men especially. Why 
is it that labor is oppressed and that working 
women and working men are in some respects 
worse off than ever before? I answer; be- 
cause our government is Republican only in 
name. It is not even representative of men. 
The primary meetings which nominate the 
candidates and control the policy of parties 
are neglected by the voters. Not one man in 
fifty attends them. They are controlled in 
every locality by rings of trading politicians. 
You can count upon your fingers the men who 
control the primaries in every ward of this 
city and in every town in this country. And 
the majority of them aremen who “have axes 
to grind.” Tocall our government a govern- 
ment of the people is absurd. It is a govern- 
ment of rings, of cliques, of demagogues in 
great part. One half the qualified voters do 
not even go to the polls. If they do, it is only 


to ratify the nomination of men whom they | 


often do not know by name, and in whose se- 
lection they have had no voice. 

Now there is only one remedy for this. You 
must somehow contrive to interest the mass 
of the people in public business. You must 
reform the primary meetings by securing an 
attendance of the intelligent classes of the 


community. There is only one way to do this. | 


The same way you have already adopted in 
the churches, in charitable associations, in so- 
ciety, everywhere except in politics, you must 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of wo- 
men. Then the men who now stay away will 
go with their wives and sisters. The reason 
the better class of men neglect to attend the 
primaries in this—civilized and refined men 
spend their evenings in the society of women ; 
they go with them to church meetings, to con- 
certs, to lectures. They do not break off these 
engagements to go down to some liquor sa- 
loon, or other unattractive locality, there, 
amid the fumes of tobacco and whiskey, to 
find everything already cut and dried before- 
hand. They try it once or twice and then re- 
tire for life disgusted. When women vote, 
the polls will be orderly. When womeu at- 
tend the primaries, their husbands, brothers 
and sons will go with them to some clean and 
suitable place. Then fraud will be exposed 
and abuses will be checked by an intelligent 
and disinterested criticism. Public opinion 
will compel politicians to be honest in order 
tosucceed. We ask Suffrage for woman be- 
cause they are differentfrom men. Not better 
nor wiser on the whole, but betterand wiser 
in certain respects. They are more temperate, 
more chaste, more economical. Their pres- 
ence will appeal to the self-respect of men. 
Thus both will be improved, and politics will 
be redeemed and purified. 

I know you would prefer to hear from a wo- 
man, and a lady will follow me whom I have 
known for many years in the West. One who 
has braved the privations of frontier life on 
the prairies of Illinois, a mature, matronly 
woman who looks at suffrage iu the light of 
common sense. Let me ask you to listen to 
Mrs. Cutler of Ohio. 

Mrs. Hannah M. Tracy Cutler then made 
an excellent address showing the injustice and 
inexpediency of Woman’s disfranchisement. 
She quoted from the recent address of Gov. 
Noyes of Ohio, to the lady students at Mount 
Union College, in which he urged them to 
study politics, although he doubted whether 
they would ever wish to vote. But thousands 
of women do wish it and all women will desire 
it when they understand the meaning and 
value of the ballot. When the women know 
that the men whom they love and esteem are 
willing that they should vote, they will do so 
cheerfully and conscientiously: Woman Suf- 
frage will arouse the mind and heart, and con 
science of woman, will benefit both sexes, and 
ameliorate society. 

At 10 Pp. m., the meeting was adjourned to 
meet at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, at 10.30 


A. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
MORNING SESSION. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
| man Suffrage Association assembled at Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 14, at 10.30 a.m. About three hundred 
and fifty persons, delegates and others, were 
present. ‘ 

Col. T. Wentworth Higginson called the 
meeting to order, and after a few introductory 
remarks, announced that as this was a repre- 
sentative convention of delegates regularly ap- 
pointed by the auxilliary State societies, the 
first business in order would be the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Credentials. 

On motion of Mrs. Tracy Cutler of Illinois, 
it was voted that a committee of twelve be ap- 
pointed by the chair as follows : 

COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, 


Mrs. Tracy Cutler, Illinois. 

Abba G. Woolson, New Hampshire. 
Mrs. M.C. Callanan, Lowa. 

Mrs. Filley, Miesouri. 

Mrs. Dr. Cameron, Delaware. 
Matilda J. Hindman, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. Folson, Massachusetts. 

Phebe A. Hanaford, Connecticut. 
Mrs. R. C. Browning, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Currier Brown, Ohio. 

Mrs. L. J. Doyle, Rhode Island. 
Anna C, Field, New York. 


Mrs. Cutler announced that this Committee 
would meet immediately in the lecture room, 
and called upon all delegates present to hand 
in their credentials. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, then read, in its behalf, 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXEC- 

UTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is a representative body, composed ot 
auxiliary State associations. The main work, 
therefore, devolves upon these State societies, 
and will be reported in detail by them this 
morning. 

The principal work of this Association is to 
create auxiliary societies, to stimulate them to 
activity, to watch for opportunities to forward 
our cause in every State and Territory in the 





Union, and to prevent all hostile legislation, 
both by the States or by Congress. 
lam happy to report that during the last 
year we have formed two new auxiliary State | 
societies, one in Maine and one in New York. | 
In accordance with a vote adopted at our last 
annual meeting, we have co-operated with 
auxiliary State societies in presenting Memo- | 
rials to the Legislatures of Maine, New Hamp- | 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, South Carolina, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Kansas, Cal- 

ifornia, Oregon and Nevada. 

In this work Mrs. Tracy Cutler and Mrs. 
Margaret V. Longley, gave most effective and 
valuable service. We have also corresponded 
with members of Congress, and worked active- 
ly to defeat the effort to merge Wyoming in 
— and to abolish Woman Suffrage in 

tah. 

The Judiciary Committee prepared and car- 
ried through the United States Senate a bill 
to suppress polygamy in Utab, which also pro- 
hibited women from voting, aud established 
the English Common Law concerning wives in 
the form ‘‘ia which it existed at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence.” The common 
law, as construed at that date, gave to every 
husband the ‘‘custody of his wife’s person,” 
the right to “give her moderate correction,” 
the right to keep her by constraint, the right 
to allher money. It took from the wife ev- 
ery thing, rights of person, rights of property, 
blotted out her legal existence, and left her 
with the one right to be maintained. A right 
which is accorded to idiots and town paupers. 

For this enormity Senator Frelinghuysen, 
of New Jersey, is especially responsible. Un- 
der the covert expression, “The common law 
as it existed at the time of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence,’’ he struck a 
dastardly blow at every right of the married 
women of that Territory. The bill passed the 
Senate but was defeated in the House by the 
active opposition of Mr. Sargeant of California, 
(now senator from that State) and by other 
representatives, 80 the women of Utah still 
vote. 

A Memorial, in behalf of Woman Suffrage, 
was presented to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, signed by Lydia Maria Child, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Louisa M. Alcott, Abby W. 
May and many others; alsoa Memorial head- 
ed by John M. Forbes, Ingersoll Bowditch, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Gov. Claflin, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, and a long list of worthy names. 
Both were referred to a joint special commit- 
tee. Nearly a week’s time was devoted to its 
discussion, and at each session the galleries, 
aisles, and all available standing space in the 
House of Representatives were literally crowd- 
ed with men and women, eager listeners to 
the debate. The vote was taken on the same 
day, aud immediately after the vote for the 
United States Senator, and was lost. 77 Re- 
publicans voting for and 121 against it; 17 
Democrats voting against and 2 for it. ‘This 
action was taken, in spite of the square and 
complete endorsement of Woman Suffrage in 
the platform of the Republican party. 

Since it thus appears that men will allow 
themselves to accept vominations to the Leg- 
islature, while they feel no moral or honorable 
obligation to support the platform on which 
they were elected, the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Society have voted to form Woman 
Suffrage Political Clubs, united by the follow- 
ing pledge: 

“We, the undersigned, men and women, citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, of all political parties, 
believing that Woman Suffrage is a vital polit- 
ical issue, do hereby organize ourselves into 
a WoMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, for 
the purpose of forwarding the Movemen, 
morally and politically—by the systematic cir- 











culation of tracts and newspapers, by holding 
public meetings, and especially by helping to 
elect the friends of suffrage to the Legislature 
and to defeat its opponents.” 

Two such clubs are already formed, one in 
Dorchester and one in Lawrence. Thus is 
begun the seed sowing for a new party, by 
those who know that God works with those 
who work for principle, and that every law of 
the universe is on the side of those who side 
with justice. 

The Massachusetts society has circulated a 
large number of tracts the past year, and add- 
ed to its former list three new tracts by Geo. 
F. Hoar, T. W. Higginson and Mary F. East- 
man. It is now arranging for a series of Con- 
ventions to be held in most of the large towns 
and cities of the State, with a special view to 
forming Woman Suffrage Political Clubs. 

The growth of public sentiment in favor of 
the interests of Woman is steady, every day 
growing wider in its scope. 

The higher education of Woman was very 
ably discussed at the Social Science meeting 
in Boston, and the subject was more widely 
noticed and considered by the newspaper 
aay of the country than ever before. Per- 

aps the most noticeable fact on this point is 
the establishment of the Boston University 
on the basis of equal opportunities for men 
and women in all its departments. Four la- 
dies, who passed excellent examinations, are 
already members of the Classical course. Every 
College or University, which has admitted Wo- 
man, reports good results, and in no instance 
where they have ever been admitted have 
women afterward been excluded. 

A Convention of Woman ministers was 
held in Boston last May, with very satisfac- 
tory results. Twenty ladies were present who 
had been regularly ordained, most of them are 
settled in charge of congregations and are la- 
boring with much acceptance as ministers. 
A Woman’s Peace Meeting was also held, 
about the same time, giving the voice and in- 
fluence of Woman for peace. Both these 
meetings were under the special care of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. 

Several ladies are in successful practice of 
the law. Mrs. Hapgood Nash,’ is the law 
partner of her busband in Maine; Phebe 
Couzzins in St. Louis; Miss Hewlett in Ili- 
nois, and Mrs. Lockwood in Washington, are 
each admitted to the bar as regular practition- 
ers. Four women in Michigan University are 
in the law department. Dental colleges in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Cincinnati admit 
women. 

Women physicians are more numerous ey- 
ery year, and are as successful as men. In- 
deed, Woman’s place in the medical profes- 
sion is so well established that efforts are be- 
ing made to give her access to greater advan- 
tages-for study, as a matter of necessity. 

Training schools for nurses have been es- 
tablished in Boston and New York 

In New Jersey women have been made eli- 
gible to the oflice of school trustee, and several 
have been elected, while in Massachusetts a 
large number have been elected members of 
the school committees. The Legislature of 
New Hampshire voted that the women of that 
State were not competent to vote on school 
committees. One is not surprised at this, 
when we know that the same Legislature 
passed a law giving any married man, whose 
wife had been insane twelve months, a right 
to sell her real estate. The insane married 
woman, in New Hampshire, whose reason is 
restored after thirteen months, returns to find 
her property confiscated and with no power to 
get it back. Is it strange that a body of men 
who could pass such a law should think that 
women were not competent to serve on school 
committees ? : 

Quite a number of women have been elected 
County Superintendents of public instruction 
in Illinois and Kansas. The law making wo- 
men eligible to this and other offices connect- 
ed with public instruction in Illinois, was 
enacted at the instance of Hon. J. B. Brad- 
well. The Supreme Court of Illinois has de- 
cided that a wife may contract,sue and be 
sued, may earn, own and enjoy property on 
an equality with her husband. 

The Common Council of St. Louis rejected 
the petition of one thousand women of that 
city, asking for the repeal of an odious city or- 
dinance by which houses of prostitution are 
licensed, and women legally subjected to the 
grossest indignity. But the Rev. Geo. Eliot 
brought suit in the courts, and obtained a de- 
cision declaring the ordinance unconstitution- 
al. , It is understood that those who desire to 
continue the license of this sin, will appeal to 
the supreme court. 

The circuit court of the State of New York 
decided, in the case of Miss Anthony and oth- 
er women, who claimed their right to vote 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments, that their votes were illegal, and a fine 
was imposed on Miss Anthony. Thusthelaw 
holds that to be a crime, when done by a wo- 
man, which is praiseworthy and right when 
done by a man. 

Scribner’s Monthly, the Churchman, and 
other conservative publications have lately at- 
tempted to revive the fading idea of the own- 
ership of wives by their husbands. But the 
great Methodist church has stricken out the 
word “obey” from its marriage service, and all 
the Protestant sects, except the Episcopal, are 
fast following the example. And in many of 
our States, the past year has witnessed im- 
portant modifications of the property laws for 
wives, allin the direction of equality in the 
marriage relation. Nowhere has there been 
any reverse legislation. The High Courts of 
Hindoostan have affirmed the right of a wid- 
ow to the independent use of property inher- 
ited from her deceased husband. Everywhere, 
spite of Dr. Holland and the Churchman, the 
tendency is to equality of rights between hus- 
band and wife, and between men and women 
in all the relations of life. Lucy STonr, 

Caairman Ex. Com, 


Mrs. Tracy Cutler, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, reported sixty-three 
Continued on page 4 
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THE LEGAL RIGHT OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY LYDIA E. BECKER. 

The recent decision of the American law 
courts in the prosecution of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and others for illegal voting recalls 
the circumstances under which the judgment 
of the English courts as to the legality of the 
votes of women was given in 1868. Aithouzgh 
the ruling in each country was substantially 
the same—nawely, that the late change in the 
electoral law, in virtue of which women 
claimed to have been invested with the right 
to vote, did not, in fact, give them that privi- 
lege—yet the difference in the mode of pro- 
cedure and the apparently greater harshness 
to the claimants of the American law are suf- 
ficiently striking to seem worthy of illustra- 
tion by a short sketch of the events of the 
kindred proceedings in this country. 

In’the year 1867 there was an election for a 
member of Parliament for the city of Man- 
chester, which resulted in sending to the 
House of Commons Mr. Jacob Bright, since 
become the parliamentary champion of the 
political rights of women. During the pre- 
liminary canvass the names of two women 
were discovered on the registers of electors. 
They had been probably placed there inad- 
vertently by the official, owing to their simi- 
larity to the names of men. It is the duty of 
the overseers of the parish to prepare the elec- 
toral register from the rate-book by extracting 
the names of all the men householders possess- 
ing the legal qualification. As the rate-book 
contains the names of men and women indis- 
eriminately, it is not wonderful that a mistake 
of the kind should arise. The register pre- 
pared by the overseers is carefully revised 
every year by the barrister appointed for the 
duty, and in his court any person wrongfully 
put on the register may be objected to and be 
struck off the roll if the objector be sustained 
by the court, and any person who believes 
himself wrongfully omitted may make a claim 
to be registered, and if the claim be valid the 
revising barrister may add his name to the 
register. The list prepared by the overseers, 
together with the lists of claims and objec- 
tious, is published sume time before the re- 
vision, so as to give ample notice to all con- 
cerned. The register, once made, is good for 
twelve months, and every person whose name 
is on it is entitled to vote in any election that 
may occur duriag this period. No objection 
can be made at the time of voting. Even if it 
be well known that a person is not legally 
qualified, the returning officer is bound to 
record the vote if the name is on the register. 
Should the defeated candidate petition to that 
effect, @ scrutiny may be ordered, and votes 
given by disqualified persons may be removed 
from the score; but in default of this official 
scrutiny every vote recorded by registered 
—- is presumed to be legal and stands 
good. 

When, therefore, two women’s names were 
discovered on the register for Manchester it 
became a matter of importance to induce the 
ladies to avail themselves of the right acci- 
dentally bestowed upon them, and thus to 
give a practical proof of the feasibility of Wo- 
man Suffrage. One of them declined to un- 
dertake so unheard-of a performance; but the 
other, a poor Scotchwoman, in bumble cir- 
cumstances, after some difficulty, consented to 
vote. Her name, Lily Maxwell, is worthy of 
record as that of the first woman siuce the 
Long Parliament who is known to have voted 
in an election in England. 

_When the day of election came, I accompa- 
nied Lily to the polling booth; not without 
some misgivings as to whether the rule, which 
binds a returning officer to record the vote of 
every person whose name is on the register, 
would be held to apply to so extreme aud 
completely novel a case as the tender of a vote 
by a woman. But we are an intensely con- 
servative people in England, and official rou- 
tine was equal to the vccasion. It is my be- 
lie!, if the talking fish, or the Angel Gabriel, 
or an angel from another place had appeared 
and tendered a vote, that the officiais would 
have looked at nothing but the uame and the 
number on the register. With imperturbable 
sang froid aud without an iustaut’s hesita- 
tiou, the clerk put to Lily the prescribed ques- 
tious: “Are you the person whose name is 
on the register?”’ ‘Have you voted before at 
this election?” Which were quickly answer- 
ed by a “yes” and “no.” Theu came the 
crucial question: ‘For whom do you vote?” 
“Bright,” replied Lily. Down went the vote 
in the poll-hook, the deed was doue, and the 
cheer that raug through the place greeted the 
heroine who had, as the Times said, planted 
the standard of Woman’s Rights on the ark of 
the British Constitution. 

Next day all Eugland resounded with the 
news, und echoes uf sympathy were wafted 
back even from over the AUautic. All sorts 
of comments were made upon the act; praise, 
blame, aud ridicule were evoked; but the very 
last idea which would have entered into the 
mind of any one on this side of the water 
would have been the notion of a criminal 
prosecution. There is no such offense in 
England as illegal voting, except in cases of 
personation. Liis no offense fur a disqualified 
person to be on the register; nor, being on the 
register, to vole. 

There could be no doubt as to the disquali- 
fication of Lily Maxwell. Although the act 
under which women subsequeutly demanded 
the right Lo vote had received the royal assent, 
it did not come into operation till the succeed- 
ing year, and the act under which Lily Max- 
well voted expressly limited the franchise to 
“male persous.” It was passed in 1832 and is 
the only act of the British Parliament which 
contains the word “male” as a condition of 
the suffrage. Yet Lily Maxwell’s vote was 
received aud recorded and stands among the 
numbers which first sent Jacob Bright to 
Parliament. 

When the new Reform Act did take effect 
women hastened to endeavor to place their 
claim to the suffrage on a sound legal basis. 
Letters were sent to several hundred boards 
of overseers in different parts of the couutry, 
requesting them, in accordance with the alter- 
ation of the law effected by the act of 1867, to 
insert in the list of parliamentary voters the 
names of all persons who had paid the pre- 
scribed rates. Many boards of overseers 
adopted this view, aud great numbers of wo- 
men in various districts of England were 
placed on the parliamentary register and vot- 
ed in the general election of 1868. 

The one case which fina!ly decided all others 
was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, in 
November, 1868. It was the consolidated ap- 





peal of 5000 women householders, who had 
claimed to be placed on the parliamentary 
register for the city of Manchester. 
these women had signed the application in 
due legal form, and their names were printed 
and published in the “list of claimants,” in 
the usual way. The case was decided against 
them by the revising barrister, and the ladies 
then carried the cause to the final court of ap- 


al. 

The case for the ladies rested on two bases: 
first, the alleged ancient constitutional right; 
which, it was contended, existed unimpaired 
by the abeyance in which it had lain. Writs 
were produced of old returns of members, to 
which the names of women were appended as 
electors or returning officers, and the validity 
of these writs was never disputed. 

In the trial of an election petition concern- 
ing the borough of Galton, recorded in the 
journals of the House of Commons for 1628, 
some returns were produced showing that the 
election was made by Mrs. Copley as sole in- 
habitant, and others showing an election by 
Mrs. Copley and others. The question in dis- 
pute was whether the election should be made 
by the lord or the lady of the manor alone, or 
by them and the rest of the inhabitants; but 
the right of the lady of the manor to take part 
in the election was not disputed. 

The following case of an election at Ayles- 
bury, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, seems 
to be one of Woman Sutfrage. The franchise 
was claimed and exercised by a single family 
of “inhabitants,” and at one of these elections, 
the sole elector being a minor, his mother 
voted in his stead, elected the two burgesses, 
signed their indenture, and as returning offi- 
cers made the following return, which was 
upheld as good: 

“To all Christian people to whom this pres- 
ent writing shall come: I, Dame Dorothy 
Packidgton, widow, late wife of Sir Jobn 
Packington, knight, lord, and owner of the 
town of Aylesbury, sendeth greeting. Kuow 
ye me, the said Dame Dorothy Packington, to 
have chosen, named, and appointed my trusty 
and well-beloved Thomas Lichfield and John 
Burden, esquires, to be my burgesses of my 
said town of Aylesbury. And whatever the 
said Thomas and George, burgesses, shall do 
in the service of the Queen’s highness in that 
present Parliament, to be holden at Westmin- 
ster, the 8th day of May next ensuing the date 
hereof, I, the said Dame Dorothy Packington, 
do ratify and approve to be my own act, as 
fully and wholly as if I were or might be pres- 
ent there. In witness, etc.”* 

Sir Simon d’ Ewes, in chronicling the events 
of an election under the Long Parliament, in 
1640, for the County of Suffolk, of which he 
was high sheriff, states that the votes of some 
women that were freeholders were taken; 
and, although he forbade them afterward, he 
says they might in law have been allowed. 

In the reign of George II. a case came before 
the judges—Olive v. Ingram—the question in 
which turned on whether a woman had a 
right to vote in the election of sexton. This 
right was allowed, and in the course of argu- 
ment several of the judges delivered opinions 
as to Woman’s Right to vote in other matters. 
Justice Page said: “I see no disability in a 
woman voting tora Parliament man.” But 
no definite judgment was pronounced for or 
against the right and the constitutional ques- 
tion remained undetermined by any judicial 
decision. 

Turning from ancient right to recent leisla- 
tion, the claim was made under the wording 
of the new act interpreted by a previous law. 
There is an act of Parliament, commonly 
called Lord Brougham’s Act, which provides 
that in all acts of Parliament words importing 
the masculine gender shail be deemed and 
taken to iuclude females, unless the contrary 
is expressly provided, The Reform Act con- 
fers the franchise on “every man who,” etc., 
etc., and there is no proviso that the word 
“man” shall not include female. Besides the 
clauses conferring the vote, other clauses im- 
pose special personal obligation on certain 
classes of rate-payers who had votes given 
them, and this involved an increase in the 
taxes each one had to pay. ‘Words import- 
ing the masculine gender” were used alike in 
the vote-giving and rate paying clauses; and, 
as no one doubted that in the absence of a 
provision to the contrary, the clauses impos- 
ing burdens applied to women, the court were 
asked to affirm the application to women for 
the correlative clauses conferring privileges. 
The argument for the ladies was presented 
with great ability by the present attorney- 
general, Sir John Duke Coleridge, who has 
since, in his place in Parliament, repeatedly 
supported the principles for which he s8o ably 
pleaded in the law courts; and the judges, af- 
ter hearing the arguments, postponed their 
judgment till next day. This decision was 
given against the claim, and women were then 
(for the first time iu English bistory) definite- 
ly excluded from the right of voting. But 
they were not condemned in the costs of the 
suit; the judges declaring that, in considera- 
tion of the great importance of the case, the 
appeal was a proper one, and, therefore, it 
was not a case in which costs should be im- 
posed on the claimants. 

The effect of the decision was to prevent 
the insertion on the register of electors in fu- 
ture years of any names of women; but it did 
not destroy the right to record their votes of 
aby women already on the register for 1868. 
In one district in South West Lancashire, 
where Mr. Gladstone was a candidate, the 
names of about twenty women farmers were 
on the register; and, by an amusing applica- 
tion of legal forms, the judges who had just 
disallowed the claims of the five thousand wo- 
men householders of Manchester declared 
that, because women had no right to vote, 
they were technically precluded from listening 
to appeal to strike off the names of the women 
farmers of Scarisbrick.” Lady Scarisbrick, 
the then lady of the manor, took a very strong 
interest in the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church; and, as Mr. Gladstone was pledged 
to that measure, she determined to support 
his candidature to the utmost of her ability. 
It was at her instance that the names of her 
women tenants were placed on the register; 
and when the appeal against them was dis- 
missed by the judges she took advantage of 
the circumstance, and she and her women 
tenantry went to the poll and all voted for 
Mr. Gladstone. Had the ladies’ votes been 
on the winning side, the opposite party might 


* It is to be tted that the living representative 
of the spirited Dame Dorothy, the present Sir John 
Packington, should be so far unmindful of the polit- 
ical antecedents of his family a3 te vote aguinst Wo- 
man Suffrage in the present day. 


Each of 





have demanded a scrutiny aud had them 
struck off the score; but, as Mr. Gladstone 
lost the election, his opponents had no cause 
to challenge the validity of the return. Lady 
Scarisbrick is now deceased but ber action in 
the matter remains a noteworthy episode iu 
the history of the Woman Suffrage movement, 

To return to the ruling of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. The decision respecting the costs 
is the more remarkable when compared with 
the decision given last year by the same court 
on the claim of the Marquis of Salisbury, a 
peer, to vote in the election of members of the 
House of Commons. In the course of the ar- 
gument in this case the historical fact was 
brought out that up to the reign of King 
Henry the Sixth both peers and women occa- 
sionaily signed indentures returning members 
to the House of Commons. But alter an act 
passed in the reign of that monarch securing 
the more strict performance of the duties of 
returning officers no further indentures were 
signed by peers, and up to the year 1699 no 
attempt was made by any peer to exercise the 
franchise. In that year the Earl of Manches- 
ter voted for Maldon. The circumstance be. 
ing brought to the notice of the House of 
Commons, they lost no time in passing their 
famous resolution that no peer had aright to 
vote in the election of members of Parliament. 
This settled the matter, and the question was 
never raised from 1699 until last year, when 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s claim was rejected 
by the same court which in 1868 extinguished 
the political rights of women. 

But the records of the House of Commons 
show that after the act of Henry the Sixth 
which precluded peers from taking part in 
elections, women continued to sign indentures 
of return, and no objection was ever made 
either by Parliament or any other authority to 
the validity of such returns. The inference 
is, therefore, extremely strong that the con- 
stitational disability of peers to vote did not 
extend to women. On the attempt of a peer 
to take part in an election the Commons in- 
stantly passed a resolution declaring the disa- 
bility ; but no such resolution was ever passed 
respecting women, while returns made by wo- 
men were accepted as unquestionably legal. 
It was possible the consideration of this dif- 
ference that caused the judge to condemn in 
the costs of the suit the peer who claimed the 
right to vote, and to relieve from such costs 
the women who did the same thing. It could 
hardly be maintained that the constitutional 
question was more important in the case of 
Mary Abbalt (the Manchester claimant) than 
in the case of the Marquis of Salisbury; and 
the inference seems irresistible that in the 
case of peers there was no reasonable doubt as 
to their legal incapacity to vute, and that in 
the case of women the judges held that there 
was such areasonable doubt as to justify them 
in appealing to the court. It is greatly to be 
lamented that, in passing a sentence of depri- 
vation and exclusion, the judges did not give 
to those whose rights and liberties were at 
stake the benefit of this doubt. 

Manchester, England. 
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THE DRESS REFORM. 


apitors Woman’s JournaL.—From the 
first, I have taken a deep and growing interest 
in the Dress Question, and am truly glad that 
so many of your fair correspondents have so 
clearly expressed themselves. 

It must be conceded by every reasonable 
man, that the present style of over-dressing is 
one of the greatest evils we have to contend 
with, an evil to be grappled with and conquer- 
ed. Our most enduring good comes from the 
resistance of evil, and that is the oply way of 
achieving that very good. All we gain must be 
gained by earnest effort, and our greatest hap- 
piness ensues from vanquishing obstacles. 

Only let our “Beloved Ones”’ follow the wise 
suggestions of ““M. E.” in a recent JourNAL 
and the whole matter will be at rest. In my 
judgment “‘M. E.” has laid the most practica- 
ble foundation upon which to build,—a style of 
dress at once elegant, easy and healthful, and 
one which could not fail to be admired by every 
gentleman of taste. Let only the ladies of 
Boston set the example, and speedily the ladies 
of other cities will follow. For they must sur- 
render to earnest effort and noble enterprise. 


Ww. D.C. 
East Boston, 


THE SHAME OF ST. LOUIS-—A FAIR PRO- 
POSAL. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—In your 
last issue “‘A Citizen of St. Louis,” in repudia- 
tion of the ‘Social Evil Law” now in force in 
that city, says many things wisely and well; 
particularly when he demands the “same 
standards of morality” for men and women. 
Now I would like to move an amendment to 
his plan of repealing that law. I would have 
this additional enactment—that every man 
wishing to avail himself of its provisions shall 
be under the necessity of registering his name, 
and of submitting himself to a similar exami- 
nation by a physician appointed for that pur- 
pose, (and, to make the case equal, that physi- 
cian should be a woman, but I would be too 
merciful to exact that). 

It will be easily seen that since an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, this 
would be the economic method; and philan- 
thropic it certainly woula be, since these 
frightful diseases of abandoned women are 
derived (mostly, if not wholly,) from the aban- 
doned men with whom they associate, and the 
suffering and ruin might thus bespared them, 

It seemed strange to me that the petitioners 
who rallied in such numbers, prayiog for re- 
peal, did not see that the mere agitation of 
this proposition would go far in insuring suc- 
cess, Can it be, that their woman’s pride 
feared lest such an exhibit should show some 
name deartothem? Is it any worse, my dear 
lady, that your husband should be a recognized 
libertine, than that my daughter should be 
blazoned as a prostitute ? 








Believe it not! These women—out-casts if 
you will—have the same human instincts, 
the same hearts to be touched by tender sym- 
pathy, and the same sensibility to reproach, 
which you will find in your own loved ones. 
The problem yet unsolved is for us to find the 
“method and secret’ of him who bade the wo- 
man of Samaria ‘‘Go and sin no more.” 

M. W. GREENE. 

Providence, R. I., Oct. 13. 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JoUuRNAL.—The call 
for the Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association is for the right time 
and place. The Evangelical Alliance, the 
Free Religious Meeting, the gathering in re- 
sponse to our own call, and the important as- 
semblage of the Woman’s Congress must 
draw together a goodly company of leading 
and representative persons in different realms 
of thought and reform, and it is to be hoped 
they may learn something of each other. 

The Evangelical Alliance admits no woman 
to its membership to-day; wait for to-morrow 
and she must be there, or it dies out. Bishop 
Simpson cap be honored among them mean- 
while, and not even suspected of heresy be- 
cause he bel eves in Woman Suffrage. So we 
all move on, either marching in time with the 
glad songs that call us on and up, or dragged 
along perforce. For move we must. 

The Free Religious Association recognizes 
Woman’s mission in the realm of spiritual 
culture, and gains power and inspiration by 
being so far just and faithful. 

Your call well savs: 


The direct intervention of Woman in all 
that concerns her own welfare, and that of 
humanity justifies itself more and more in the 
public mind. The consideration of this 1m- 
portant question cannot be postponed. 


No doubt, the wealth of talent and elo- 
quence at the Annual Meeting will emphasize 
the demand for justice, and ably illustrate its 
priceless benefits. 

I have read with great interest the call for a 
Woman’s Congress and the list of names ap- 
pended thereto, representing so much large 
womanly experience, eminent culture and 
character, fine intuition and power of reason. 
Can we afford to miss the “‘direct intervention” 
of such as these in all that concerns humani- 
ty? The injustice that consigns such a noble 
company to the “subject class,” makes man 
poor indeed! How well and fitly chosen are 
the subjects of discussion in that Congress; 
all eminent and important. Its sessions must 
be of signal value, possibly accomplishing but 
asmall part of its aims to-day, but prophetic 
of sure success hereafter. 

You kindly invite my wife and myself to 
attend the Annual Meeting. Surely it would 
be profit and pleasure to go, and help a little 
by our presence, but we cannot and therefore 
send this word of recognition and assurance of 
best wishes for justice to Woman as a benefit 
to all. 

The signs of the times are auspicious. 
Much is yet to be done and the obstacles and 
mistakes are the discipline whereby we are 
fitted for the coming of a more perfect day. 

Goethe said: 


“Without haste and without rest, 
Bind the motto to thy breast.” 


If we can unite the earnestness that never 
flags or wavers, with the self-poise and per- 
sistent patience that conquers at last, not 
only shall we win but the effort will be of price- 
less benefit to ourselves as well as to others. 

With best wishes. Truly yours, 


G. B. STEBBINS. 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 7, 1873. 





INCONSISTENCY IN DRESS. 


Many persons throughout the length and 
breadth of cur goodly land must plead guilty 
of being inconsistent, if they will but carefully 
examine, first their theory, and then their 
practice, in regard to numerous important 
questions of the day. 

With no subject is this so generally the case 
as with the matter of dress. Men and wo- 
men object to the Reform Dress because, for- 
sooth, they think “it immodest and that it 
renders the wearer too masculine.” Yet the 
very same men, who would be perfectly shock- 
ed at the idea of their wives, mothers, or 
daughters appearing in a Blocmer Costume, 
frequently accompany these women to balls 
or operas with dresses on entirely minus 
sleeves, and cut so low in the neck that any 
modest woman should blush to be seen in 
them, and any modest man should positively 
refuse to escort a lady thus attired. 

These last are the “‘unsexed women” of the 
day, rather than the wearers of the Reform 
Dress, because no woman with any just ap- 
preciation of true womanliness would consent 
to so expose her person. Whatever faults the 
“strong-minded” possess, and doubtless, being 
mortals, they are many, they can never be 
pronounced immodest on accouat of their pe- 
culiar dress, when compared with these so- 
called womanly women, whom society courts 
and men admire. 

For ourselves, we must coufess a decided 
preference for skirts, but we have also a great 
predilection for sleeves and loose high necked 
bodies, but when it comes to a question of 
modesty, any one of ordinary intelligence 
must decide in favor of a Bloomer versus a 
fashionable ball dress. 





If, by being “‘masculine,’’ is meant inde- 
pendent and capable of taking care of herself, 
then husbands and fathers, at least, should 
welcome the incoming of the Reform Dregs. 
As many of these gentlemen have long de- 
cried the “‘frivolity and extravagance’”’ of wo- 
men, they should rejoice at whatever has a 
tendency to render their wives and daughters 
sensible creatures. Ray RayMmonp. 
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LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 

undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tiful as she can, It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin knows 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,” which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaveous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 


Beware of Counterfeiis. 


See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggisw 
and Fancy Goods dealers. 


LECTURE. 

Miss E. M. Davis, of Scotland, will deliver a leo- 
tur2on ‘‘The Art of Pleasing,” in the Meionaon, Tre 
most Temple, Wednesday evening, October 22, 
Tickets 25 cents, to be had of Russell, or White & 
Gol'and’s Music Stores. 

Music at7. Vecture at 7.30. 


Newest and Best 
MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO., publish 1,000 Music Books suited to 
every taste, and every occasion. Descripiive Cata- 
lo ues sent free. Amung the most recent and best 
Are, 








HOUR OF SINGING. $1.00 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 
CHOICE TRIOS. $1.00 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 
THE STANDARD. $1.50 


The BANNER CHURCH Music Book of the season, 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. . 85 
Unequalled in Variety. Unexcelled in Quality. 
A Sabbath School Song Book by 40 composers, 


CHEERFUL VOICES. . . & 


L. O. Emerson’s Latest School Song Book. 


THE ORGAN AT HOME. $2.50 


Undeniably the best Collection for Reed Organs. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. .— .75 


Neat, Complete, Perfect. For Social Meetings. 
All are excellent books. Already in great demand. 
Sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


In they Physical, Moral and Intellectual Relations, 


By A MEDICAL MAN. This is unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable books issued from the Amer- 
ican Press in many years. A most beautiful speci- 
men of scientific and practical word-painting on 
toemes of vital importance to every woman. A 
sple: did chance for agents. It makes an elegant 8vo 
vol. of 400 pp., on tinted paper, superbly bound. 
Price $8. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For ter 
ritory and agents’ terms, apply to the publishers, 
John P. Jewurt & Co.,5 Dey St., New York. 
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mm) every- 
2 $75 to $250 per month, wict 
+= male and female, to introduce the GEN UINE 
— IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 
§ will pay $1,000 for ae | machine that will sew @ 
; stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
Py than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
+> cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
Ss pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@ peuses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECUMM & co., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, 1u., or 
<{j St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AXD — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Fiower Making, 
Decaicomaniae 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Inv 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 
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LADIES—OFFER YOUR VOTES. 


Frienps or WomAN SurrraGE:—I send 
afew words for your own eye only of “What of 
the night?” or rather “What of the morn- 
ing?” here. 

Ever since I can remember, Woman’s 
Rights have been talked of, and for two years 
past, from nine to fourteen women attend 
elections. The presence of these women, 
ballot in hand, has done more to awaken 
thought here than all the talk of the years 
previous. The effect has been to convince 





people of the real injustice done to men and | 
women who demand Woman’s political right | 


to vote. Claiming they have natural equal 
rights as citizens, Woman’s ballot is refused 
while man’s is accepted if offered. Somemen 
propose not to vote until a mother’s, wife’s 
or sister’s is taken. Not many are so earnest, 
but the going together and offering to vote is 
a practiéal demonstration of the justice of the 
cause, which reaches more minds than any 
theory can do. 

Woman has the same right that man has 
and yet is deprived of it. They make no com- 
plaint but they declare the self-evident three- 
fold truth, viz., they are there to vote; they 
want to vote; brothers, husbands and fathers 
want they should vote. 

Some effort is being made to declare for 
equal suffrage in the new Constitution of 
Ohio. That is very uncertain, however, Mas- 
sachusetts may be nearer the experiment and 
actual voting than Ohio. 

Massachusetts seems to be organizing to 
work in voncert. If you think you could has- 
ten the day of redemption by this going to 
the polls please consider the plan. United ef- 
fort of this sort, if it should operate as it has 
here, would be an educating power in every 
househuld in town, spreading outward, ex- 
tending to adjoining towns, 

Women can send returns also to the coun- 
ty paper, as if they were a Republican insti- 
tution and felt entitled to a Republican form 
of government. This may not interest you. 
Such as I have I send you. This is what has 
done more good here than silver and gold, 
purse or scrip, in the work you live for. 

Yours for Universal Suffrage, 


L. M. GREENE, 
So. Newbury, Ohio. 


PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA. 


Colonel Edward Daniels, editor of the Re- 
publican State Journal, of Richmond, Va., 
submitted an admirable series of points for the 
consideration of the Republican State Con- 
vention, which met two months ago. Among 
them was the following: 

The recognition of the right of suffrage for 
Woman as equally sacred, perfect and coex- 
tensive with that of man. 

Colonel Daniels said in conclusion: 

To these principles, and the education of 
the people to their full comprehension and 
support, the Republican party of Virginia 
pledges itself to the country. ; 

The writer of the above does not expect 
general concurrence in all his views; but this 
is where he believes the Republican party 
ought to stand. Standing on such ground, it 
would command universal respect; its canvass 
would be vitalized by great ideas. 

To these positions our own country and the 
world are surely coming at atime not far dis- 
tant. Meantime they are respectfully sub- 
mitted to the Lynchburg Convention for se- 
rious consideration. 





PROGRESS AMONG THE MORMONS. 


Let those who doubt the fact of progress 
among the Mormon women, notwithstanding 
the institution of polygamy, as a beneficent 
result of Woman Suffrage in Utah, read the 
following extract from an address by Eliza R. 
Snow, delivered in the Tabernacle, Ogden, at 
a Relief Society meeting, Thursday afternoon, 
August 14, 1873: 

There is another thing I want to mention 
before I sit down. President Young is requic- 
iug the sisters to become students of medicine. 
He wants a good many to get a classical edu- 
cation, and then get a degree for medicine. 
So far as getting the degree is concerned, 
there would be no advantage, but in connec- 
tion with the degree, the female practitioner 
stands On the same grounds aman does. Are 
there here, now, any sisters who have ambi- 
tion enough, and who realize the necessity of 
it, for Zion’s sake, to take up this study. 
There are some who are naturally inclined to 
be nurses; and such ones would do well to 
study medicine, if they are inclined to do so. 
If they cannot meet their own expenses, we 
have means of doing so. It is proposed that 
the sisters, instead of expending means to em- 
igrate foreign Saints, spend that means in ed- 
ucating youngwomen. Those «hogothrough 
this course should be young women. We 
have, in Salt Lake City, a Mrs. Barker, who 
proposes to teach. But there are many 
branches you need to study before going to 
the expense of being boarded abroad to study. 
You need to study Physiology, Anatomy, and 
other kindred branches. 

Then, another class of women is wanted 
more advanced in age, who are natural! nurses, 
and would be willing to study obstetrics; this 
lady is going to give a series of lectures for 
their benefit. If some who have natural in- 
clinations for nursing would come and attend 
these lectures, that would be fulfilling the re- 
quirements, so far, We are waiting to get up 
as large a class as we can. There are some 
cight or tweive now. President Young said 
that he wanted one, at least, from every set- 
tlement. Of course, so large a city as Ogden 
should furnish quite a number; so that we 
can have our own practitioners, instead of 
having gentlemen practitioners. In ancient 
times we know that women officiated in this 


department, and why should it not be so now ? } 





| The difficulty is in getting the sisters to feel 


like undertaking it. 

Now if there are any who will attend 
through all of these classes, their expenses will 
be met if they are not able to meet them. 
Several Ogden women should attend this 
course of lectures, and confine themselves to 
that particular department. 

We have to get up these classes and attend 
to all these things. Don’t you see that our 
sphere is increasing? Oursphere of action will 
continually widen, and no woman in Zion 
need to mourn because her sphere is too nar- 
row. 

THE CYCLES OF FASHIONS. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


There is something almost awful in the rev- 
olutions of the fashions. Periodicity is of it- 
self mysterious. Why does one winter’s pneu- 
monia repeat itself the next winter? Why do 
the chills and fever shake you and burn you 
every twenty-one days? Why do the canker- 


worms bury themselves on the 10th of June, 


and the cattle go to pasture on the 20th of 
May? Why should the hoops that moved 
Addison’s ridicule rise and round and vanish 
in our own day? What wonderful working 
of the inner world brings up again the Jose- 
phine waist, the Pompadour hair, the Grecian 
skirt? Itis not the whim or the caprice of 
| one man or woman any more than is the birth 
and death of a language, the creation and 
adoption of a word or a song. Eugenie in 
Paris could friz the forehead of Christendom, 





| but Eugenie at Chiselhurst has no more pow- 
|erthan the Tuileries can give to Madame 
| Thiers. 

A little while ago a lady presented herself 
in the house of a friend, dressed in a gown 
just thirty years old. The corsage was point- 
ed in front, full of close gathers at the point 
and loose gathers on the shoulders, open be- 
| hind. The skirt was straight and full, with- 
out gore or over-skirt. The sleeves would 
pass very well for modern flowing sleeves, and 
the muslin under-sleeves were sufficiently 
fashionable to escape observation. At the 
time when that dress was made mothers used 
to entertain their daughtsrs with accounts of 
the narrow gored skirts which they wore in 
their youthful days. When those daughters 
grew up they wore skirts gored and narrow as 
their mothers had done before them. 

Why do the revolving years thus put down 
one and bring up another? Or would it be 
| better that we should have either the one or 
the other constantly? Is there intrinsic ad- 
vantage in either? To my eye the gored nar- 
row under-skirt with the short draped over- 
skirt is prettier than our plain, full skirt; but 
if next year the over-skirt should disappear, 
and women go back to single blessedness, no 
coubt the lovely forms of wearers and the 
| nimble fingers of seamstresses would give it 
the grace and beauty which seem to inhere in 
the present style. 

When we see Nilsson and Kellogg acting 
Margaret in simplest, finest muslin or crape, 
whose white folds fall and sweep with statu- 
esque grace, we are charmed with the garb, 
and would fain dispense with paniers and ruf- 
flings and doublings. But presently a lady 
appears in the drawing-room splendid with 
sheen of satin, the fairy frost-work of lace, the 
white repose of pearls, or the dazzle of dia- 
monds; the little country girl flits among her 
flowers, fresh as they, with the morning red 
upon her cheeks, the heaven’s blue in her 
eyes, and every seam of hercambric gown and 
every puff of her fluttering ribbons modeled 
upon the last fashion plate, and at once the 
ancients go down before the moderns. The 
flowing lines of crape and muslin, you say, 
may answer for the stage—may have answer- 
ed well for Helen, with a maiden to every fold, 
for Aspasia entrancing the youths and the 
philosophers of Athens; but they would fare 
but hardly in the scrimmage of modern life, 
in the daylight of gardens, or the glitter of 
evening splendors. 

We can hardly find words strong enough to 
express our disapprobation of the cramping 
bodies of modern dress. Our ladies would be 
disgusted, says the fashion denouncer, to see 
their Venus, their Psyche, their Clytie, trick- 
ed out in nineteenth-century corsage. But no 
more, I imagine, than would the critics to see 
the nineteenth-century ladies dressed in Ve- 
nus’s array. Clytie’s mantua-making is per- 
fectly hygienic, but her loose robe, 

“slipping down, leaves bare 

Her bright breast, shortening into sighs.” 
Yet Clytie followed the fashions of her day and 
sinned not, and Anna Maria follows the fash 
ions of her day, “close-buttoned to the chin,’ 
‘with equal innocence. If the close waist fits 
well, it is a healthful waist. It may be clumsy 
and uncomfortable, pinching here and bag- 
ging there, and then it is a trial to health and 
temper. But the master of arts among dress- 





makers knows that a dress too tight is a mis- 
fit; that to be perfect it must be comfortable. 
The really elegant dress admits full play of all 
the muscles that a woman has any occasion to 
use while she is wearing it. And surely the 
American woman of our Age would be no 
better equipped for her work by adopting the 
costume of Helen. 

It is to be said, moreover, that in our day 
fashion is tothe last degree accommodating. 
If one has constitutional objections to the 
plain waist, the polonaise is ready, with every 





degree of fullness. If corsets are repuguant, 








they can be dispensed with, and no one be 
the wiser but the dispenser. If skirts are too 


long, what doth hinder that they be shortened ? ' 


If they ought to hang from the shoulders, 
go hangthem. None of these things move 


the world from its equipoise. One can ac- | 
| was quite enough, the warder replied: “Not 
' a bit of it. 
| day to aremarkably intelligent American, who 
| admired our arrangements exceedingly, only 


complish them all, and yet live and move and 
have her being without rebuke—nay, even 
without notice from fashion. 

Some of our prophets predict a return to 
the sandal of antiquity, and if fashion were a 
matter of will, we might perhaps advocate the 
change. 
keep the feet warm and dry in winter, they 
would be cool and charming in summer, and 
neat and pleasant all the year round to the 
foot which they would protect without con- 
fining. But our various little side issues of 
foot-drawings and broad soles avail but little. 
In shoes as in gowns neither the large nor the 
smal] has any advantage; but the shoe that 
fits you isthe right shoe. You make much 


ado with models and measurements, and after | 


weeks of waiting are put to pedal torture. 


You step into the next shoe shop, and in ten | 
minutes are shod with suppleness and | 


strength. 

It is a most wise and benign arrangement of 
Providence that we can follow the fashions, 
and are not forced to lead them—even our 
own. Here and there rises a sovereign of 
style who by some inward genius seizes, com- 
bines, produces, creates—the artist of costum- 


ing. The rest of us, the common herd, copy | 
with what closeness we may, in such fabrics 


as we cancommand. Of ourselves we have no 
originating power. Left to ourselves, we 
should be in sorry plight. Yet we recognize 
beauty when it is presented to us. 
harmony; we shun discord and glare and vio- 
lence. To design our own costume would ex- 


haust our ingenuity without satisfaction. To | 


follow our leaders is half apastime. We have 
the pleasure of selection with the minimum of 
fatigue, and the great bulk of time left for oth- 
er and more strenuous occupations. 


maker’s hand, a woman bemoans herself for 


Paradise Lost; yet itis really surprising to see | 


how short is the time which she is forced to 
spend on clothes in order to be very well 
dressed. Could Charles Sumner deliver ora- 


tions in a sash, or Mr. Longfellow write poetry | 


in paniers? Certainly not. Nor would Mrs. 
Stowe have better molded Uncle Tom in coat- 
tails, or Mrs. Browning sung in trowsers. 
Suumcuique. A woman spends hours in em- 
broidering a gown, when she might have 
learned a language or saved a soul, True; 
but there are times when she does not feel 
like either learning a language or saving a 
soul. Then the growth of silken leaves aud 
buds under the busy fingers is no task but a 
solace. I know a woman who 


“can speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak ; 
To whom Latin is no more difficile 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle ;” 


who dreams in German and thinks in French, 
and when it comes to soul-saving is a saver of 
life unto life—who yet embroiders her own 
capes and gowns and those of her friends. 
What we want is strong-minded and large- 


natured, women who will not be the slave of | 
dress, or of reform, or of any one idea; who | 


will understand the philosophy and recognize 
the beauty and adopt the necessities of dress 
without straining its possibilities; who will 
neither dwarf nor magnify its importance, but 
will know how to follow fashion with modera- 
tion and discrimination, to lead it with benefi- 
cence, and make it in all things a minister of 
grace. If the woman is subordinate to the 
dress, it is not the fault of the dress but of the 
woman.—Harper’s Bazar. 


—<—— 


HOW CRIMINALS ARE TREATED IN ENG- 
LAND. 


An American lady who was being shown 
through one of the shows of London—New- 
gate—the other day expressed berself rather 
forcibly to the warder concerning several fea- 
tures of the prison which hardly appeared to 
her humane. She was grieved to see the 
elaborate and new machinery for holding 
prisoners tight while they are flogged with the 
cat, stocks for holding their feet, and similar 
arrangements for the body and hands, The 
lady asked where the thumb screw was. The 
warder innocently replied that they hadn’tany. 
However, he must afterward have pondered 
more profoundly over the sarcasm of the in- 
quiry, for more recently another American 
lady, upon giving expression to a similar feel- 
ing about the resuscitated stocks, was sharply 
told by the warder that they had managed to 
zet along there without flogging for many 
years, until some Americans came over and 
began to garrote the citizens, and this was 
found to be the only way of dealing with them. 
The lady replied that it must have been be- 
cause the English came over and took away 
their business, since American prisons were 


| fullof Englishmen. 


“However,” she added, ‘‘we don’t torture 
them.” 

On coming to the small alley in which exe- 
cuted criminals are buried, this lady—who is 
a good Quaker—shuddered at that, and the 
warder said: 

“You will notice here that ours is a great 
improvement over the American plan. In 
America they give the bodies of executed crim- 


| gallows. 


If sandals could be so arranged as to | 


We detect | 


After a | 
day’s shopping, or an hour under the dress- | 


STUDENT LAM 


| Liaw gest Size.....ccesessesesss $5.00, 


inals to ‘their friends, who, as likely as not, 
make a hero of him, and bury bim with pomp. 


in this alley almost as much as they dread the 


ment.” 
The lady having suggested that execution 


I was showing our place the other 


he thought we were too lenient. That gentle- 


| man said that the great mistake in America 
‘Would you believe it?’ said | 
| he, ‘We caught arascal in America the other 
'day whom we ought immediately to have 


was leniency. 


burned, and we only hung him. But we are 


| coming to our senses, and are now making 
| arrangements to burn certain men for whom 
| the gallows is too good.’” 


“Will thee be good enough to tell me the 
name of the American gentleman who made 
that remark to thee ?” said the Quakeress. 

“Ah, yes,” said the warder reflectively ; “let 
me see—it was a Mr. Mark Twain.” —Cor. Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 





Mercantile Saving Institution. 


N2: 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
p I All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings ivstitution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of depositors. 
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| Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
| the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimoniais. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. mag all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRs. LINUs BELCHER, 
| 2—eowly Randolph, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
om 17 H 8 ’ 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
| sional skill and long e. ience in the 
| Treatment and Care of al) Diseases. 


| 


Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


HEAD QUARTERS 


FOR 


LAMPS. 


Tue Real GERMAN 





Common Size..........-..... 4.50, 


All Oomplete. 
PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 


The Tubular Argand Lamp. 
Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A full line of plain and decorated CHINA. French 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. 


CLIFFORD, Pertumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
ree pe es of good and true performance, and of the 

st of oe News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she 1s now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—/ilustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 





ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 

rinciples, and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
Loar on the cause she has taken up.—Srighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains ite chiracter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 

etic tribute to the private and public worth of the 

ucen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West 
ern Flying Post. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for 85.00, yearly subscription. 





April 2% 


This is achief part of their punish- | 





P. 





| LITTLE WOLF; 


But these scoundrels dread being buried away | 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS 
Price $1.50. 
This is a book full of romantic incident and instruc- 


| tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 


& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 5. Cornelius, 144 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 
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~ LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for advice without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Koston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been su sed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, jes 
will bave no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER,. Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15 ly 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co.. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex- 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
a preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some farther applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1878- 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 








| Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmoere, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,corne 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


\_Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 8 


~ LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 


Woman’s Journnat Office, 
July 27. 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of al! kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 


ANEW PERFUME |] 
——~-v> For the 


Handkerchief 









-_— YEA, ies 








ALL SEEKING 


EVANS’ ~“\ 
Wertising Hand Roo™ 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 

mediums in the country, with CircuLation Rates, 

&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 

to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 

free, for 256 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 2 106 Washington Street, Boston 
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[Continued from 1st Page.| ! 
delegates presont, representing auxiliary soci- 
eties in fourteen States and Territories as fol- 
lows, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- | 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, | 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, lowa, and District of Co- 
lumbia. Other delegates were known to be 
in the City, and twenty-three reported later. 

On motion of Henry B. Blackwell a Com- | 
mittee on Business and Nominations was ap- | 
pointed by the chair as follows : 

Business AND NOMINATIONS. 

H. B. Blackwell, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. W. T. Hazard, Missouri. 
Mrs. Armenia 8. White, New Hampshire. 
Anna C. Field, New York, 
Hon. John Whitehead, New Jersey. 
Matilda J. Hindman, Pennsylvania. 

. Currier Brown, Obio. 
Celia Burleigh, Connecticut. 


John Cameron, Delaware. 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Rhode Island. 


On motion of Mrs. Lucy Stone a Committee | 
of five on Finance was appointed by the Chair | 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. 
Hulda B. Loud, Massachusetts. 
Mrs Gulielma Jones, Pennsylvania. j 


Mrs. Ellen T. Brockway, New York. 
Miss Jane O. DeForest, Ohio. 


The following letter was read by the Secre- 
tary, and was received with applause : 
LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. | 

ASHFIELD, Mass,, Oct. 8, 1873. 

Dear Mapame.—I have seen no adequate | 
answer to the question which it isthe purpose 
of your Convention to reiterate, why half of 
the adult population, who are legally property | 
holders, who pay taxes, and whose interest in | 
the Commonwealth is not less than that of the | 
other half, should be deprived of an equal 
voice in the government. | 

Those who propose to leave the determina- 
tion of the claim to the majority of the dis- 
franchised class, fail to show the justice of re- | 
fusing the suffrage to any member of the State 
who demands it upon reasonable grounds, | 
merely because other members decline it ; and | 
they do not seem to see that if women are | 
competent to vote upon the fundamental polit | 
ical question of the enlargement of the suffrage, 
they should certainly be held capable of voting 
for the constable. ' 

Those, again, who think that women should | 
not vote because they cannot fight, in other | 
words, because. they cannot help in the last | 
extremity to enforce the laws, apparently for- | 
get that the same physical weakness exposes 
them helpless to unjust laws, and that the bal- 
lot is the same defense for them that it is for | 
every man and every class in the community. 

I do not, as you know, anticipate any imme- | 
diate result from the discussion of the question. | 
It relies upon reason, and has none of the ac- 
cessories with which a demand for the ballot | 
is usually armed. How [ttle impression it has 
as yet made upon public opinion is evident | 
from the utter contempt shown for it by one of 
the political parties, and the polite indifference 
of the other. Yet these parties comprize those 
who have the final decision of the question. | 
But the inexorable logic of common sense and | 
of experience which has constantly ameliorated | 
the injustice of the laws in regard to women | 
will at last invest them with an equal voice | 
with men in electing the lawgivers. j 

I trust sincerely that the sagacity and elo- | 
quence of the Convention will hasten that day. | 

I am very faithfully yours, 
Georce Witiiam Curtis. | 

Mrs. Lucy Srone. 

Reports from the various States were called 
for and the States responded in the following 


order: 


| 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Mrs. E. C. Lovering, Secretary of the N. H. 
W. 5S. Association, read the following: 


Concorp, N. H., Oct. 11. 

Since June 1872, there have been two Mass 
Conventions held in the State; one at Concord 
the capital, the other on the 26th and 27th of 
last August, at Lancaster. Both were largely 
attended by audiences of most excellent qual- 
ity, and at the late Convention, which was a 
great success in every respect, the member- 
— and subscriptions were largely increas- 
ed. 

During two sessions of the Legislature a 
petition numerously signed has been present- 
ed in favor of placiug women on School Boards 
and allowing them to vote on school questious. 
Excellent speeches were made in its behalf by 
eminent men and women and a most atten- 
tive hearing given. A favorable bill would no 
doubt have been passed, had not other ques- 
tions of most tedious length been thrust in be- 
tween, giving its opponents ap opportunity to 
rally and finally defeat it by a small majority. 
Another year, however, will doubtless see a 
very different result. 

The local organizations have been very 
quiet though not entirely idle. Occasional 
meetings have been held and a most excellent 
work has been done for Temperance by the 
“Woman’s Temperance League”’ of Concord, 
which is largely composed of suffragists, show- 
ing that, in all matters tending to reform and 
purify society, Woman’s best powers will al- 
ways be exerted. The officers of the State or- 
ganization are among the most prominent, as 
well as most highly respected men and women 
in New Hampshire, who thoroughly believe in 
the jusfice of the cause, and are willing to 
work for it wisely and discreetly in every 
direction that will further its highest and 
purest aims. EvizaseTH C. LovERING. Sec- 


re ; 

— MAINE. 

No delegate being present, Mrs. Tracy Cut- 
ler read, on behalf of the Maine Society, as 
follows: 

BEPORT FROM THE MAINE WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
To Col. T. W. Higyinson, Chairman of the 
* American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
organized at Augusta on the 29th and 30th of 
last January, owes its existence, in a great de- 
gree, to the persevering and wonderfully ef- 
fective labors of Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Assisted by her husband, she began in Octo- 
ber, 1872, to speak in the towns and cities of 
this State. Hundreds of witnesses attest the 
favt that where she succeeded in obtaining a 
fair hearing a lively interest was excited, es- 
pecially among the women to whom she ap- 
pealed. There are several towns of consider- 





| view, which was very largely attended. A 


| ness and activity of the Association, and it 


| moting the growth of a right popular feeling ! 


| reasonable a probability of immediate success | 


| energetic leaders gives the appearance of 
| apathy, yet the masses of the people are wide- 


| of Missouri. 


| ical enfranchisement of Woman, to-day finds 
| the objects of the Association still unattained ; 


able size where she left substantial unanimity 
in favor of a really democratic franchise. Ac- 
cordingly, after the meeting of the Legislature 
in January, the times were ripe for the organ- 
ization of a permanent society under whose 
direction the work might be continued. A 
Convention was called with this purpose in 


State Society was organized, auxiliary to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Miss Eastman, Joshua Nye, W. P. White- 
house, Rev. Mr. Adams and Rev. Mr. Hinds 
were the principal speakers. A variety of 
causes have somewhat impaired the useful- 


has not given so much practical aid in pro- 


as was expected. But it serves for a begin- 
ning. Under its auspices Mrs. Campbell was 
heard by the Judiciary Committee of the Leg- 
islature, on the subject of a resolve in favor of 
striking the word “male’’ from the Constitu- 
tion. The committee was largely made up of 
conservative lawyers, and a majority reported | 
adversely. Buta minority, consisting of Mr. | 
Dingley, Governor-elect of 





Maine, Senator | 


ed the resolve, and their report was substitut- | 


| ed for that of the majority in the House by a | we learn that so urgent are the demands of 


vote of 64 to 59, and in the Senate by a vote | 
of 15 to 13. But being afterwards put on its 
passage the resolve was defeated, a two-thirds 
vote being required to submit to the people a 
proposed change in the Constitution. But on 
the decisive vote it barely failed of a majority 
in each House. 

Mrs. Campbell resumed her labors in the 
State some weeks ago, meeting with very grat- 
ifiying success, though unhappily forced to 
rely largely on her own energy and persever- 
ance in all her movements. 

I believe there is no field in which the 
friends of Woman Suffrage can work with so 
} 


as Maine. Though the lack of prominent and | 


ly indoctrinated with liberal opinions. The 
fact that nearly one-half the members of two 
successive Maine Legislatures have voted for 
Woman Suffrage, shows how strong a hold 
the reform movement has quietly obtained. 
There is no doubt but that if the American 
Association would consent to concentrate, to 
some degree, its efforts on this tield, with a 
definite purpose to have the experiment tried 
in one State at an early day, the women of 
Maine would vote for electors of President 
and Vice-President in 1876, even if the power 
to vote at State elections were not at once 
conferred. For the Legislature may clothe 
women with the power to vote for President 
by a simple majority vote, no amendment of 
the Constitution being required. 
GEORGE GIFFORD, 
Corresponding Secretary of Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Vassalboro, Oct. 6. 


MISSOURI. 

Mrs. W. T. Hazard, of St. Louis, read the 
following report from the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Missouri. 

REPORT FROM THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- | 





SOCIATION OF MISSUURL. 

More than six years have passed since the 
formation of the Woman Suffrage Association 
The first society bearing the 
name, aud having for its only object the polit- 


but the delay ouly deepens the convictions 
which first impelled its friends to action. 
What then appeared a measure of expediency, 
now seems au absolute necessity. What then 
seemed desirable to promote the interests of 
women as a Class, now seems imperative for 
the welfare of all classes. It is now seen as 
never before, that it is impossible to cripple 
and dwarf one portion of the body without 
injuriously affecting the whole. And that a 
better civilization can never be reached with- 
out utilizing all the forces of society. Thus 
feeling, the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
Missouri have worked on with a zeal.which 
knows no abatement. 

As is known, the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in St. Louis last November. The effect 
of this meeting was good in every respect. 
The dignity which characterized its proceed- 
ings, with the ability of the arguments pro- 
duced, did much to strengthen the faith of 
wavering adherents, while it inspired the re- 
spect of the community at large. 

During the winter, a Memorial was present- 
ed to the Legislature by a delegation sent from 
our Association. This Memorial, asking the 
right of suffrage in all elections for the women 
of Missouri, was accompanied by one from the 
American Woman Suffrage Association asking 
that women be allowed to vote for Presiden- 
tial electors, and in Municipal elections. Mrs. 
H. M. T. Cutler took charge of the latter Me- 
morial and made a stirring appeal for its fa- 
vorable consideration—the hall of the House 
of Representatives having been accorded to 
her for that purpose. Mrs. Cutler was heard 
with respectful attention, and the Memorials 
were received and referred to the proper com- 
mittees. They were reported back adversely— 
but without disparaging comments, showing 
in this respect a gain over the previous year. 

Desiring to devote especial attention to the 
work of organizing local societies, letters have 
recently been sent to every town and county 
in the State asking iuformation in regard to 
the Woman Suffrage sentiment. These let- 
ters, mainly addressed to editors, clergymen, 
and others, having opportunities for observing 
public sentiment, have been responded to 
much more favorably than was anticipated. 
Friends have been found where least expected 
—lists of names have been forwarded, showing 
far more sympathy with our cause than we 
supposed existed in the State. Of the letters 
received from editors, some indicated earnest 
belief in Woman Suffrage—while all were 
friendly and courteous. 

Among the newspapers thus represented 
may be mentioned, the Bethany Tribune, 
the South East Reporter,the Savannah Re- 
publican, the Lancaster Excelsior, the Albany 
Ledger, the Trenton Republican, the Pacific 
Democrat, the Springfield Times, and the Ful- 
ton Mail. Cordial and encouraging letters 
have also been received from ministers and 
others. Methodist ministers are, almost as a 
rule, favorable to our cause. The usages of 
that church accord to women more freedom 
than do most other churches. These minis- 





ters, traversing as they do, every portion of 
our State, will in time exert a good influence 
in behalf of woman's enfranchisement. 

Another source of strength which we are be- 
ginning to recognize, is found in the farmers’ 
Clubs or Granges. These Granges receive 
women as members upon the terms of equali- 
ty with men. Farmers’ wives are urged to | 
prepare essays, and in other ways to take part | 
in their meetings. One Granger writes us 
that in speeches before the Clubs he always 
urges the elevation of women, being himself a 
Woman Suffragist from principle. 

Thus we see that surely, if slowly, the way 
is being prepared for the success of our princi- 
ples. Whatever may be said of the present 
attitude of political parties, it is evident that 
the party which is to triumph in the future 
must be one which does not overlook the 
claims of any portion of the people. 

The plan of work which our Association 
had prepared fer the coming winter has been 
somewhat marred by unexpected circum- 
stances. It was designed to give especial at- | 
tention to the work of organizing local socie- 
ties throughout the State. To aid in this 
work, Miss Mary E. Beedy (absent in London | 





| Chaplin and Mr. Titcomb of Augusta, report- | during the past two years) was to have been 


But now | 


with ns by the Ist of November. 


our friends across the water as to constrain | 
her to remain another year. It is hoped that | 
the franchise act may pass at the next session | 
of Parliament. For that reason every avail- | 
able force is needed to sustain the interest | 
among the people. We are therefore reluc- 
tantly compelled to forego our claim upon 
her services for the present. 

Not losing sight of the difficulties yet to 
be overcome, we take a hopeful view of the 
future, taking courage not only from the favor- 
able indications which present themselves, | 
but because of our firm faith in the ultimate | 
triumph of truth. A short period of earnest, | 
persistent work will find our object accom- 
plished. Mrs. W.T . HAZARD, 

Chairman Ex-Committee Woman Suffrage 
Association of Missouri. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, in behalf of the 
Rhode Island Society, read the following : 

Col. T. W. Higginson, Pres. Am. Wom. Suff. Ass. 

The record of the past year’s labor of the 
Rhode Island Association, though not abound- 
ing in visible fruit, as we should like, we deem 
neithor unimportant nor unworthy. We be- 
gan the year with our Annual Convention, 
which was as successful as the adverse weath- 
er and many rival entertainments admitted of 
and which was addressed by some of the most 
prominent and eloquent advocates of our cause, 
together with the “Supper,” the proeeeds from 
which were devoted to the sewing women of 
Boston, sufferers from the great fire. Wenext 
prepared a Memorial to our State Legislature, 
praying them to take action upon a Woman | 

uffrage petition, signed by a number of re- 
spectable citizens, sent to them during the 
previous year, and upon which no report had | 
been made, it having been left over with oth- | 
er unfinished business to another session. We | 
were granted a hearing before one of the com- 
mittees of the House, and Mrs. Lucy Stone 
spoke in our behalf, in her usual earnest, im- 
pressive and powerful manner. She was lis- 
tened to with attention, but no action of any 
kind was taken upon the Memorial at any 
subsequent meeting of the Legislature; this 
silence forcing our Association to the conclu- 
sion that it is the intention of men who are 
elected to “represent” us, to treat this grave 
question with deliberate contempt. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman delivered a thought- | 
ful and eloquent lecture, during the winter, | 
at the rooms of the Association, which was 
much admired by the good audience present. 

Early in the autumn, we decided to devote 
some portion of our time during the season to | 
the study of some text book of Political Econ. | 
omy, and, having chosen J. Stuart Mill as 
our author, we held meetings regularly 
every week through the winter, spending 
about an hour and a half in reading and dis- 
cussion. All who attended seemed interested 
in the study, and all agreed that it was more 
profitable and instructive, to have a definite 
object and employment at our meetings, than 
to trust to the inspiration of the hour for 
their interest. 

The women of the Association, in the per- 
son of several of its Officers, have effected a 
change in the laws of the City of Providence, 
in regard to the qualifications of the School 
Committee, so that women are now eligible to 
that office, and by proper effort we expect to 
have the mothers and women teachers proper- 
ly represented on the Board of School Officers 
by competent women, at the next election. 

Notwithstanding the discouragement which 
comes from defeat and insult, from the hands 
of Legislatures in our own and other States, 
our Association, with all kindred bodies, has 
had reason to feel hopeful of the future, when 
we reflect on the fact, that the agitation of the 
suffrage question is doing so much good work, 
in every direction, for women and causes too 
conservative, or fearful, to unite with us open- 
ly. The indirect effect of our labor, is more 
wide-spread and successful, than that by 
which we are judged by the thoughtless, and 
thus secure in our real and silently growing 
power, we can afford to wait for special recog- 
nition, until the “logic of events” convinces 
the most obtuse. By making women a power, 
we are best achieving our ends of self-govern- 
meut and self-protection. 

Anna C. Garin, 
Cor. Sec. R. I. W. S. Asso. 


Mrs, Churchill added that recent events in 
the city of Providence are doing much to con- 
vince women school teachers of the necessity 
of their having the ballot. 


MICHIGAN. 

The report of the Michigan State Society 
was next read by the Secretary. 

Kavamazoo, Oct. 1, 1873. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. A. S. W. A. 

Dear Mapame.—We regret exceedingly not 
to be able to be present at the Fifth Annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. It is not lack of interest, nor want 
of appreciation of the importance of the meet- 
ing, but unavoidable engagements which cause 
our absence. 

We have no report of special progress in this 
State to make, but there is surely no falling off 
in convictions, nor in faith of the ultimate 
triumph of Universal Suffrage. A majority of 
the last Legislature of Michigan voted in favor 
of submitting the question of the enfranchise 





j 








| really believe that taxation without represen- 


| them the same legal right to vote in school 
| meetings as men enjoy, we have shown our- 


| happy to be able to report the steady advance- 


ment of women to the people, but the measure | 


failed for the want of a two-thirds vote neces- 
sary for the submission of a Constitutional 
Amendment to the popular vote. 

The Executive Committee of our State soci- 
ety are already organizing for a complete dis- 
tricting and canvassing of the entire State, to 
obtain petitions to the next Legislature, that 
they may understand how many there are who 


tation is tyranny. While, by opening all our | 
educational institutions to women, giving them 
an opportunity to enter many important, and, 
to them, new spheres of usefulness, and giving 


selves to be fully up with the foremost States 
of the Union in our convictions of justice and | 
natural rights, we are still reminded that we | 
have much to learn, that a great social as well | 
as political revolution must be effected before | 
justice and equality will become universal. 
We trust you will magnify citizenship. It 
is the province of Universal Suffragists to de- 
tine it and teach it to the people. It has no | 
definite meaning now in the popular mind. 
Neither the men who monopolize its rights, nor 
the women who are deprived of them, have 
yet learned what it means to be a citizen, nor | 
to appreciate what the duties, responsibilities | 
and rights of citizenship really are. 
The men of Michigan have recently furnish- 
ed a striking instance of their forgetfulness of | 
one half of the citizens of the State. On the | 
2d day of this month, we, or rather they, had a | 
great pageant at Lansing, the capital of our | 
State, on the occasion of laying the corner | 
stone of a new Capitol building. All classes of 
men were represented, and joined in the exer- | 
cises ; orders, military, civil and religious, par- 
ticipated. Butin all the speech-making and | 
glorification of the past, and grateful recogni- | 
tion of the labors of those who have made 
Michigan what it is in virtue, intelligence and | 


| wealth, no allusion whatever was made to wo- 


men, who have borne so large a share in these 
labors. There was no recognition of their 


| services or existence even. 


Said the wife of one whose position made 
him, perhaps, the foremost man in all this pa- | 
geant, “I was indignant when I read in the | 
morning papers the account of all the impos- | 
ing ceremonies at Lansing, tosee how entirely | 
ignored were the women of Michigan to whom 
so much is due. My heart and my pencry out | 
against such wrong and injustice, and I cannot | 
keep silent.” } 

But the majority of those who have candid- | 
ly and intelligently considered this subject, be- 
lieve there is a good time coming. 

James A. B. Stone, } 
Chairman Ex. Com, Mich. W. S.A. | 

Lucinpa H. Strong, Cor. Sec. 

The following additional particulars of the 
work in Michigan were reported by Mrs. Adelle 
Hazlett as follows: 

HILLSDALE, Micu., Oct. 11, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—I arrived at home last 
evening from Chicago, after a two weeks ab- 
sence and found your letters awaiting wy atten- | 
tion. It is impossible for me to attend the meet- | 
ings at New York and Brooklyn, but I am 


ment of our cause in my own State of Mich- 
igaun. A Republican Legislature disappointed 
us last winter, as a Massachusetts Legislature 
disappoiuted you, but among the masses of 
the people there is a marked and growing sen- | 
iment in our favor. 

You are already aware that, during tbe last 
Presidential Campaign, I waa employed by the | 
Republican State Central Commitee of Mich- | 
igan to canvass the State. AsI travelled I | 
found that everywhere the impression pre- | 


| vailed that I was laboring for the Republican | 


Party because a Republican success was to | 
usher in the “respectful consideration of Wo- 
man’s demands for additional rights.” ‘The | 
Republican press of the State commended | 


| the action of the National Republican Con- 


vention for this ‘‘Woman’s Plank.” Editors | 
who were before sarcastic and bitter, at once 
became considerate and respectful. Scarcely | 
a Republican could be found who would say | 
that he would vote against Woman Suffrage, | 
should the question at any time call for his | 
ballot. 

Our Legislature assembled; with a confi- 
dent heart I went before it tu plead our cause. 
I asked those Honorable gentlemen to submit 
the question to the people, fortifying my re- 
quest with petitions bearing hundreds of sig- 
natures. 

Our request was denied. Many members 
were absent. This defeated us. More than 
two-thirds of the members of both Houses 
were persovally favorable. Seventeen more 
votes in the House aud three more in the Sen- 
ate would have submitted our question to the 
people. Had all the Republican members 
present been true to their party pledges, we 
should have succeeded as it was. 

I do not think there is any reasonable ex- 
cuse for the opposition of any Republican 
member of our State Legislature, much less 
for those of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
They were vot asked whether, at a general 
election, they would, as individuals, vote for 
or against Wo-man Suffrage; they were only 
asked to pave the way for a fair expression of 
the will of the people. 

If they were opposed to the measure aud 
believed the question would be defeated if 
submitted; then they could certainly have 
risked their chances upon an election, if we 
could risk ours. Some of them, being oppos- 
ed to the measure, feared it might be accepted 
by the people ; but what right basa Legislator 
to place himself between the people and the 
realization of their will? Was any member 
afraid of his constituency ? Did not his friends 
elect him upona platform that pledged re- 
spectful consideration of this question? Did 
they demand of him a public disclaimer of his 
endorsement of the 14th Resolution of the 
National Platform? Could they do otherwise 
than expect that he would consider it binding 
upon him as a Republican? Could he know 
they would not require him so to consider it ? 
Should he not have redeemed the pledge of 
his party ? 

Some of these men thought that when they 
had respectfully considered the Joint Resolu- 
tion before them to submit the subject to the 
people, and rejected it, because honestly op- 
posed, they had done their duty and fulfilled 
their party obligation. But, whatever pledges 
were made by the Philadelphia Convention, 
were made in behalf of the Republican par- 
ty. 

What was the Republican Party? Was it 
the State Legislature of Massachusetts, or of 





Michigan? or were those Honorable gentle- 
men only the servants of that party? Every 
Republican in the United States who accept- 
ed the Philadelphia Resolutions was politically 
bound to take this subjectinto respectful con- 
sideration, to give it political attention. Was 
it not, then, assuming a great deal for any 
legislator to place himself between this ques- 
tion and his constituency ? Between the peo- 
ple and their will? How was any Republican 
voter to give the subjcct political considera- 
tion, if the Legislature of his State refused to 
submit it to him as a political question? Of 
what use is a National party plaiform, ifa few 
men, “clothed iu a little brief authority”— 
lifted from obscurity by trustful friends—may 
tear that platform in pieces aud disregard its 
pledges? We have carefully preserved the 
names of the Republican Legislators of Mich- 
igan, who were thus false to their obligations, 
and unless they do works meet for repentance, 


| in their future political aspirations, they may 


find arrayed against them a strong and well 
organized opposing element. 

The Constitutional Commission, now in ses- 
sion at Lansing, has also been requested to 
submit the question of Woman Suffrage to 
the people and has refused to do so. 

On Thursday, of last week, the corner-stone 
of our to-be grand new State capital was laid 
with the most imposing ceremonies. Societies 
of every kind, composed of men, were invited 
to attend and were assigned a place in the 
procession. A grand stand was erected, capa- 
ble of accommodating twelve hundred people, 
but the printed programme made it clear that 
this was designed exclusively for the use of 
men. In that programme the very existence 
of woman was ignored ; and in the exhaustive 
newspaper accounts of the proceedings, the 
the only mention I have found of the patriotic 
women who gathered at Lansing on this me- 
moriable day, isecontained in a statement that 
“A huge brick pile—the result of the deinoli- 
tionof the old State offices, stood near the 
stand, and this was quite covered with ladies 
who had scaled its most dizzy and dangerous 
heights, and complacently endured the fatigue 
of their positions, satisfied with the concious- 
ness that they could see.” Every voter might 
have a place in the procession or a position 
upon the grand stand, but the women of Mich- 
igan have witnessed the laying of the corner- 
stone, from a pile of debris, Comment is un- 
necessary. 

Ihope and expect much from the delibera- 
tions of our friends at the New York meeting. 

As to the plan for the formation of a new 
political party, I have thought much of it dur- 
ing the last few months, and unless one of the 
present political organizations can be induced 
to make Woman Suffrage a vital issue I shall 
be decidedly in favor of the measure. 

But, whatever the friends elsewhere may 
consider expedient, there can be no doubt that 
the formation of such a party in Massachusetts 
is the best, and, in fact, the only course left for 
you to pursue. Should we of Michigan decide 
to adopt this new system of work, I think that 
ina part of the Representative, and indeed of the 
Congressional Districts of our State, a force 
could be organized, which, though comparative- 
ly few in numbers at first, would still be suffi- 
ciently strong to hold the balance of power 


| between the two dominant political parties. 


We have at least this to encourage us, that 
every year adds largely to the rank and file of 
those who believe that Suffrage for Woman is 
not only right in itself and just politically, 
but that the interests of the Country demand it. 

May the best of counsels prevail at New 
York and may Heaven itself inspire you with 
wisdoin. Yours for Liberty, 

M. Apetie Hazverr, 
. OHIO. 

Miss Jane O. DeForest of Newark, O., was 
called upon, but being hoarse from a severe 
cold, Mrs. Cutler was invited to supply her 
place and said, 

She hardly knew her own citizenship. Last 
winter she was in attendance upon the annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Society held at To- 
ledo, a large and enthusiastic meeting. She 


| arrived atter the election of officers, and on in- 


quiring as to who were the officers of the soci- 
ety, she was informed that they had elected her 
President, and announced her 2s a resident of 
Cincinnati. Mrs, Margaret V. Longley was 
made Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Mrs. Cutler replied that she should feel com- 
pelled to pack up her carpet bag and return to 
Illinois. But the urgency of the case was such 
that she was induced to remain for a few 
months. She had just received a commission 
from the Governor of Illinois as a commission- 
er at the Exposition at Vienna, which had 
been traversing the country to find her, so it 
seemed that she was still recognized as a citi- 
zen of Illinois. 

In conjunction with the Ohio Executive 
Committee, measures were taken to canvass 
the State for petitions to the Constitutional 
Convention, which is now in a state of suspen- 
sion, to be continued after the second of De- 
cember. Wherever a hearing was had, the 
people seemed ready to receive our ideas, and 
were glad to sign petitions to the Convention, 
having charge of a change in the fundamental 
laws of the State. After securing a good de 
gree of attention, Mrs. Janney, a member of 
the Ohio Suffrage Executive Committee, and 
a distinguished worker, both in prison reform 
and temperance, accompanied her to call on 
the Committee on Franchise. They seemed 
somewhat astonished at the presumption of 
women in asking for the right of Spffrage. 
The chairman of the Committee on Suffrage, a 
distinguished judge, seemed especially surpris- 
ed at their boldness in asking that the word 
male should be stricken out of the Constitution 
in that portion which defines the qualification 
of voters. A majority of the gentlemen of the 
committee who were present seemed greatly 
astonished at the request, since women could 
not swell the ranks of war in person. One of 
them expressed his conviction that govern- 
ments were based upon force, and consequent- 
ly that women had not the natural capacity 
for voting. 

Mrs. Cutler replied that force might be the 
right-hand supporter, as the judiciary might 
be considered the left-hand supporter—but 
that goverument had its true origin in the 
natural rights of the people, and the ballot is 
the recognized means of securing those rights 
to the governed. The Judge declared that be 
would not consent to give Woman the right of 
suffrage till he could be convinced that the 
functions of the sexes were interchangeable. 
Mrs. Janney expressed her conviction thatthe 
Temperance question was one on which wo- 
men ought to vote. Judge Temple replied 
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that, but for the women,the Temperance cause 
might succeed, but that, no matter how ut- 
terly inebriatad a an might be, some woman 
would fondie him as soon as he ‘coy out 
of theditch. Mrs. Cutler replied, ““‘Then give 
her some authority by which he may be kept 
out of It.” These ladies retired feeling that 
there was no sympathy to be expected. But, 
not discouraged, they went on holding meet- 
ings and getting petitions until the latter part 
of June, when Mrs. Cutler returned and con- 
ferred with Gen. Voris, who had already 
asked for a special committee, which had been 
refused. However, after the presentation of 
petitions, the committee was granted—a hear- 
ing was had by Mrs. M. V. Longly and Mrs. 
Cutler before the committee and a large ma- 
jority of the Convention. The Committee as- 
sure the ladies that they will give a unanimous 
Report in favor of granting suffrage to Women. 

Mrs. Cutler is sanguine that the Constitu- 
tional Convention will submit Woman Suf 
frage as a separate question to the people. 
In this case she appeals to the American Wo 
man Suffrage Association to help carry on a 
campaign in Ohio in its behalf. Mrs. Cutler 
knew many leading men in Ohio who were 
heartily in favor of the women voting, but 
who wait the time when the popular senti- 
ment shall be in favor of this innovation. 
Mrs. Cutler spoke of the fact of Ohio being 
the first State to give a collegiate education 
to women at Oberlin College, where Lucy 
Stone graduated, but it was not deemed proper 
that she should read her graduating essay. 

NEW YORK. 

A Report of work done in Mew York, the 
past year, was sent in by Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Wilbonr, and by request it was read by Mrs. 
Howe, as follows: 

The City Society of New York obtained 
about six thousand signatures to a Memorial, 
asking for a change in the Constitution allow- 
ing women to vote, which Memorial was pre- 
sented to the Committee on Amendments of the 
Constitutional Convention, and the memorial- 
ists were heard before the Commission on two 
separate occasions; other memorials were pre- 
sented to the Legislature of the State by tax- 
payers, andothers. The Judiciary Committee 
of the Assembly, granted two hearings to these 
memorialists. 

Mr. Daniel Fort, (now Republican candi- 
date for State Treasurer), presented a bill for 
amending the Constitution, so as to allow tax- 
paying women to vote, whihh wus accepted by 
the Judiciary Committee to whom it was re- 
ferred, but did not go to the Senate. 

Miss Anthony and Mrs. Gage lectured in 
almost every town in the counties of Monroe 
and Onondaga, and several meetings were held 
in the principal cities of the State. 

Mrs. Wilbour circulated five hundred copies 
of her unequaled speech, “Why we ask the 
ballot ?”’ and seven hundred copies of her ad- 
dress before the Constitutional Amendment 
Committee, and while the active Suffrage So- 
cieties of the State are small, and their efforts 
extremely limited, it is apparent that the wo- 
men of this State are growing more and more 
intelligent upon the question, and are anxious 
to receive the benefits of full citizenship. 

Jane DeForest Hott, 
Secretary. 
MANHATTAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 

Mrs. Rebecca Morse, President of the Man- 
hattan Suffrage Society of New York City 
which is auxilary tothe American Association, 
delivered a fiuent clear, unwritten address. 
Her manner was graceful and earnest. She 
hoped for much good from the formation of 
the Manhatta® Society. Her own former 
work has been mostly in aiding women artists, 
securing or trying to secure for them recogni- 
tion and a place by the side of men painters 
in the respectable associations, schools, and 
clubs of artists. 

The following letter was read by the Presi- 
dent from : 

_ THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 
New Yorks, Oct. 13, 1873. 
The German Woman — Association of New 

York to the Amerwcan Woman Suffrage Associa- 

tion. 

We are rejoiced to learn that the American 
Woman Suffrage Association is to meet here. 
We welcome it heartily. As we pursue the 
game objects, we follow your Call by securing 
to us representation through delegates. 

At the same time we seize the opportunity 
to make you acquainted with our proceedings. 

Our society was organized in January, 1871. 
Since that time we have had a good many well 
attended meetings, and lectures were delivered 
by the following ladies: Mrs. Matilde F. 
Wendt, Mrs. Augusta Lilienthal, Mrs. Clara 
Neymann, Miss Augusta Bender, Mrs. Ma- 
thilde C. Weil, and by anumber of gentlemen. 
A great success for our cause was the lecture 
of the celebrated Dr. L. Biichner of Germany, 
who reviewed the question in the light of nat- 
ural science. Our society is growing rapidly 
in members. We have begun to form auxilia- 
ry sovieties all over the country with success. 
We congratulate the active and progressive 
apirit with which you advance in this question 
of Equal Rights. 

Let us unite in work and endeavor to bring 
it to a prosperous end. 

For the German Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Meta VOLKMANN, 


Secretary. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The South Carolina Woman Suffrage Asso- 
esation, by one of its officers, Attorney Gen- 
eral Chamberlain, reported briefly in the fol- 
lowing letter, which was read by Mrs. Hulda 
B. Loud. 

To Mrs. Lucy Stone, and H. B. Blackwell, Esq. 
CoLumBus, 8. C., Oct 3, 1873. 

DgeAR Fritnps:—I acknowledge receipt 
of your favor of Sept. 20. My absence at the 
North has prevented an earlier reply. 

I fear the South Carolina Woman Suffrage 
Association will have no delegates present, 
but will make an earnest effort to secure a 
representative. At any rate, we will wish you 
success. Yours Very Truly, 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Attorney General, 8. C. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, of New Haven, 
Conn., the popular Universalist clergyman, 
cead the report of the Connecticut Auxiliary 
Society. 

This good cause of Woman Suffrage is not 
without its warm friends and earnest laborers 
in “the land of steady habits.” The ““Wo- 
man’s Journav” has not only subscribers but 





contributors in this State and though less may 
be said, publicly, here, than in some sections 
of the country, in favor of the ballot in the 
hands of Woman, yet much is said privately, 
and there is a growing sense of the need which 
women have, in this State especially, where the 
Common Law of ancient days of unwisdom 
prevails so largely, of the protection which the 
ballot would prove against unjust and cruel 
legislation. Lectures and speeches upon this 
great movement of the nineteenth Century, 
which looke towards woman’s emancipation, 
have been made in various towns by Rev. Ce- 
lia Burleigh, Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Rev. Phebe A, Han- 
aford and others, more or less distinguished in 
thisreform. During the Presidential campaign, 
which has occurred since our last anniversa 
ry, a large and enthusiastic meeting, in favor 
of the Republican party, was held in Hartford, 
over which Hon. Marshall Jewell, then Gover- 
nor of the State, presided, and in which earnest 
and eloquent words were spoken by those ora- 
tors of our cause, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton. These eminent 
leaders presented the claims of women upon 
the party and the nation in such a powerful 
manner, that many were converted to the 
truth, and have declared themselves in favor 
of the enfranchisement of woman. Here and 
there throughout the State small parties of be 
lievers meet from time to time, and strengthen 
each other while they help to spread our cause, 
by distributing tracts on the “Legal Disabilities 
of Married Women in Connecticut,” (an ad- 
mirable one, prepared by a Connecticut editor, 
whose legal ability and knowledge amply qual- 
ified him for this ‘labor of love,’’) and other 

ublicat.ons of a similar character. Mrs. 

fooker has just caused to be issued from the 
press, a valuable work, compiled from English 
writers, with additional statements from her 
own pen, which will doubtless prove an impor- 
tant assistant in this cause. On the whole 
there is reason to hope that as Connecticut 
was the first State to permit a woman to serve 
as Chaplain in her Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives (which she did both in 1870 and 
1872) she will not be far toward the rar when 
the United States shall be true to the Declara- 
of Independence, and secure the ballot to Wo- 
man as her inalienable right: in many cases, 
her only key to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

MINNESOTA. 

The foilowing letters were received from 
the State of Minnesota. 

Minneaprouis, Oct. 8, 1873. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone.—Dear Madam.—Yours 
of the 27th came safely to hand. Had I 
known of the Convention six weeks earlier, I 
could nave been with you,as I have only just 
returned from New York. 

There are as yet no Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations in Minnesota, and no organized active 
workers in the cause, so far as I know. 

I spoke before the Legislature, last winter, 
on the Temperance Bill, also in Minneapolis, 
and delivered the Annual Address at the State 
Temperance Convention, always making the 
point, that as women had not the power to 
protect ourselves, we claimed the protection 
of men, by legislation for Temperance. 

My success was very flattering, and it was 
the only thing done or said, for the cause of 
Woman during the past year, to my knowl- 
edge, in this State. 

Wishing you Godspeed, and abundant suc- 
cess, am, Very truly yours. 

M. M. Exwior. 
St. Pau, Minn., Oct. 7, 1873. 

H. B. Buackwetu,—Dear Sir.,—. ... lam 
exceedingly interested in Suffrage; but my 
home duties keep me silent at home, as they do 
thousands of other woman suffragists, and I 
know little about Minnesota, except what I 
get from the papers. I cannot even tell you 
what Minnesotian would be your informant; 
but I answer your letter, to show that it was 
received, and to show my good will towards 
the cause you advocate. 

I am waiting anxiously, to hear from the 
Convention and from the Woman’s Congress, 
whose “Call,” like your invitation, came in 
vain—except to make me feel with pleasure, 
that workers recognize me as a worker too. 

Very respectfully, Fanny E. Russeve. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The Report from the New Jersey State So- 
ciety was read by Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, of 
Massachusetts, as follows : 

Though we cannot report our New Jer- 
sey Society or its auxilliary branch in Essex 
County, as in active working order during the 
last year, yet we feel sure that the cause 
which they represent has not languished, but 
has been gaining steadily in strength. Copies 
of the WomAn’s JouRNAL and suffrage tracts 
have been widely circulated, and much interest 
in Woman Suffrage is known to have sprung 
up in many rural neighborhoods. 

Early in the present year an Act was 
passed for the better securing of the property 
of Married Women. It reads as follows: 

1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State ot New Jersey, That 
any married woman who has received or shall 
hereafter receive, by gitt, devise or bequest, 
any real or personal property, or the rents, is 
sues and profits thereof, may execute, without 
the concurrence of her husband, a valid receipt, 
release or discharge therefor in the same 
manner and with the like effect as if she were 
sole and unmarried; which receipt, release or 
discharge, duly acknowledged, in the same 
manner as deeds of real estate are by law re- 
quired to be acknowledged, may be recorded 
in the surrogate’s office of the proper county, 
in the same manner and with the like effect as 
other receipts and discharges may be recorded 
in said office. 

2. And be it enacted, That this act shall 
take effect immediately. 

Approved April 2, 1873. 

Later in the year, a bill was introduced 
into the Legislature by Senator Cutler, of 
Morris County, making women eligible to the 
office of School Trustee. This bill in due 
time became a law, and at the annual election 
for the Boards of Education, one woman was 
duly appointed as Trustee, in Munrve District, 
Morris Co. 

The press have become increasingly favor- 
able to more privilege and a higher education 
for Woman, and in some instances speak open- 
ly in behalf of her right to suffrage. 

Within a month the following petition has 
been circulated, and numerously signed: 

“To the Constitutional Commission of New Jersey : 

Gentlemen: We, citizens of New Jersey, do 
respectfully request your honorable body to 





prepare and recommend such an amendment 
to our Constitution as shall confer the right of | 
suffrage on the women of the State, on equal 
terms with the men.” 

This Commission commenced sitting on the 
7th inst., at Trenton, whither the ladies hav- 
ing it in charge, will proceed to present their 
petition. 

We trust that the most enlightened wisdom 
may guide the deliberation of these men who | 
have thus the great responsibility of amend- 
ing the “Constitution,” and that they may 
give to the petition thus placed before them, 
the consideration, and respect to which it is 
entitled, as the voice of a large and intelligent 
body of citiziens. 

Conservative New Jersey is moving, and 
bids fair to advance rapidly on her more pro- 
gressive sister State. C. C. Hussey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following informal letter from Mary 
Grew, of Philadelphia, President of the Penn- 
sylvauia Woman Suffrage Association, was 
read by Matilda J. Hindman, of Pittsburg: 

LETTER FLOM MARY GREW. 
PHILADELPHIA, OcT. 9, 1873. 

Dear Mr. BLACKWELL :—It is with reluc- 
tance that IL decline your invitation to atiend 
the Annual Meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The loss will be mine. | 
If the state of my health would justify the ef- 
fort [ should certainly go to the meeting. 

Let me send to you and your coadjutors 
my hearty God-speed! I caunot doubt that 
the meeting will fulfil your highest expecta- 
tions, and aid greatly in the promotion of our 
cause. We all have much reason for encour- | 
agement in the progress which this cause has 
made during the last few years. I sometimes 
think that it is moving forward with a degree 
of rapidity unknown to any previous reform. 
And why should it not? For every reform 
helps to build a highway for the next; and we 
who labored long inthe anti-slavery enter- 
prise may rejoice now in this result of our la- 
bor and success, that thereby present philan- 
thropic work is made easier. 

That our demand for justice to Woman, 
for orang of politicat rights between man 
and Woman, should excite stern opposition 
from many sources, is no surprising thing. 
We must look for it from those who resisted 
the emancipation of the slave; wko opposed 
the Fifteenth Amendment of our Constitu- 
tion; for such have not learned the first prin- 
ciples of human rights. We must look for 
it from all those editors whose perception of 
justice is so dim, or their love of justice so 
weak that they will never advocate any cause 
or any doctrine uutil they are quite sure that 
itis becoming a popular one. Of such edi- 
tors, both of the daily and weekly press, of 
such pulpits, alas! there is no lack; and there 
never has been. They may retard the up- 
ward progress of humanity, but they cannot 
prevail againstit. The claim for human rights 
wins, more and more, the world’s dull ear; 
the love of justice grows in the world’s heart; 
and seeds of truth and righteousness sown in 
every Age are harvested in the next. 

Many of the opposers of Woman Suffrage 
will, some day, be busy striving to prove that 
they were always friendly to it; as the oppo- 
nents of the anti-slavery enterprise claimed to 
be its friends in its hour of victory. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Sutirage Asso- 
ciation has sent its delegates to assistin the 
deliberation and action of your meeting. Do- 
mestic affliction in the families of our Corre- 
sponding Secretary aud the Chairman of our 
Executive Committee, prevents us from fur- 
nishing you with the detailed report of our 
Society’s action during the past year, which 
you requested ustosend. I may state, in gen- 
eral terms, that we have circulated a large 
number of tracts and copies of Gov. Camp- 
bell’s Message, and Judge Kingman’s Letter; 
both testifying in favor of Woman Suffrage in 
Wyoming. The demand for these two docu- 
ments has been so great that we have been 
obliged to publish two or three editions of 
them. We have also publisbed ten thousand 
copies (on slips of paper) of a statement of the 
fact that the forty-second Congress, which 
raised the salaries of its members from $5000 
to $7500, refused to raise the salaries of the 
female employes of the government from $900 
to $1200. 

We engaged the services of Miss Matilda 
Hindman, of Pittsburg, in the spring, as our 
temporary agent, and she labored in Philadel- 
phiaand its vicinity, while our Constitutional 
Convention was in session previous to its 
summer vacation. She is at present doing 
good work in the western part of the State; 
and she reports most gratifying progress in 
public sentiment there. 

We regard as a very important indication 
of the growing strength of our cause, the fact 
that our State Constitutional Convention oc- 
cupied three weeks in the discussion of the 
proposed amendments establishing suffrage 
for women. 

There remains much work for the advo- 
cates of our cause to do; and, Jet us thank 
God! there are strong,’ brave souls, full of 
faith and hope, to do it. 

Cordially yours, 


Miss Hindman preceeded to make an ex- 
ceedingly interesting statement of the work 
accomplished during the past yearin Western 
Pennsylvania. Many Woman Suffrage meet- 
ings have been held, generally in the Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian churches. Miss Hind- 
man has found general support and co-opera 
tion from ministers of all denominations and 
especially of those above named. <A doctor 
of Divinity is their Vice-President in Western 
Pennsylvania. Bishop Simpson ’and Bishop 


Mary Grew. 





James are bold advocates of Woman Suffrage. 
The Presbyterian ministers are invariably 
friends of suffrage. Miss Hindman did not 
expect to gain suffrage by the efforts of wo- 
men mainly, butof men. She contended that 
we could not look to an oppressed race for | 
strength and help. We must look to the 
good men of this country; but we need more 
workers and more money: and “money is the 
sword that will cut the gerdian knot that 
binds Woman.”’ 
IOWA. 

The following are extracts from the report 

of the Iowa State Woman Suffrage Association 





which was read by Mrs. Martha C. Callanan of 


Des Moines. The greater part of the cheer- 
ing facts are given. 


was carried off by one of the reporters, which ‘ 


will account for ite not appearing entire. 
. Des Moines, lowa, Ocr. 7, 1473. 
Mus. Lucy Srone. 
officers and also a majority of the Ssate Judges of the 
highest State Court favor Woman Suffrage. The State 
Librarian is a woman, and the Eurolling and En- 
grossing Clerks in the House are women 
are reporters, copyists, and paper folders in our State 
Capitol. Six women are serving as County Superin- 
tendenis of Schools, and eight more are the regular 
Republican nominees for like positions at the ap- 
proaching election. The Anti-Monopolists have like- 
wise nominated two women for thatoflice. The State 
Suffrage Society convened March 4, and notwith- 
standing the great religious revival that was in prog- 
ress, was well attended. ‘The county associations 
have kept alive an interest, and even au eathusiasm, 
by frequent lectures, essays, etc. Our press generally 
give outspoken editorials in favor of women’s higher 
education and equal compensation with men for 
work. Very respectfully your-, 
Many A. Work, 
Cor. Sec. of W. 8. Association of lowa. 


Mrs. Callanan added that lowa women were 


admitted to every educational institution on | 


the same terms with men; that women were 
members of the agricultural order, the Patrons 
of Husbandry, on the same terms as men, hold- 


ing office, &c.; and that also in the Order of | 


the Anti-Monopolists, made up of the remnants 
of the Liberal party, Democrats, &c., women 


were members of its Granges on equal terme | 


with men. A thousand women belong to these 

two orders. In these Granges women are learn- 

ing the value and use of the ballot. 
INDIANA. 

The following letter from Mrs. Martha N. 
McKaye of Indianapolis was read by the Presi- 
dent. 

LETTER FROM MRS. MCKAYE. 
156 Asu St., Inpianarouis, Iyv., Oct. 4. 

Dean Frienps,—I regret exceedingly that 
maby circumstances prevent my attendance at 
the annual meeting. I trust our State may not 
be wholly unrepresented, yet I fear the great 
distance, added to the unsettled state of finan- 


cial affairs, may prevent many from meeting | 


with you. I have made every effort, since the 
receipt of your letter, to learn the condition of 
the State Society, and the work of the past 


year; but up to the present time, can gather | 
The President of the | 
State Society is Mrs. Anna B. Campbell of | 


but little information, 


Rockville, and the Recording Secretary, Ta- 
mar K. Elliot of Dublin. 
latter to write to you, giving all the informa- 
tion she can, in regard to the work of the past 
year. From personal knowledge I cannot give 
you an account of the formation of any new 
societies except the Indianapolis W. 8S. A. Of 


this you have already been informed, and pos- | 


sess the list of its officers. But I trust many 
new societies have been organized through the 
State, and will be reported to you. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Indian- | 


apolis W. S. A. has been unavoidably delayed, 


and no provision for representation at the An- | 


nual Meeting has been made; but our mem- 
bers and officers are among the best and most 
earnest of our citizens, and you may expect to 
hear good tidings of us. I cannot doubt that 
our Cause is gaining every day, although the 
outward signs are few. 

Our Legislature last winter took no direct 
action on Woman Suffrage. But we have 
reason to feel encouraged that they gave a 
special hearing in joint session to the eloquent 
and able addresses of Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, 
and Mrs. M. V. Longley. And on that day all 
the counties of our State were reached through 
their representatives. Those of us who listen- 
ed cannot doubt the result, but there is always 
a season of waiting between the planting and 
the harvest. 

We are encouraged, also, that in the begin- 
ning of the present year, our retiring Govern- 
or, Conrad Baker, made a good record for the 
future by avowing himself in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. Our Assembly also wisely selected 
a woman for its State ‘‘house-keeper,”’ by ap- 


pointing Mrs. Sarah A. Oren, State Librarian. | 


Already the good eflects of the change appear 


in the order and cleanliness about the build- | 


ings, the preservation of the more precious 
books and relics, and,above all, in the enforce- 
ment of the rules against the use of tobacco 
in the reading-rooms. This last rule has nev- 
er been enforced under the management of men 
as librarians. 

In conclusion I want to remind you, who are 


always in attendance at the Conventions, you, | 


who have done so much, sacrificed so much, 
who are indeed “The faithful workers,’’ that 
it is because to you ‘so much has been given,”’ 
that “‘so much is required.” Youin the East 
are near the source of light. Remember, then, 
with patience, those of us in the West who 
work alone, or in very small bands, and cheer 
and advise us, sometimes, as societies and indi- 
viduals, with letters, and, better still,with your 
presence, when possible. 

That you will soon be rewarded by seeing, at 
least the “‘beginning of the end,” is the com- 
forting belief of Yours sincere!v 

Mantua N. McKare. 
DELAWARE, 

Dr. Cameron of Delaware made a brief ad- 
dress in which he said that Delaware College 
had opened its doors to girls as well as boys, 
and that the women of Delaware were hoping 
to get legal possession of their own property 
and their own children. Indeed a step had 
already been taken in reforming the old com- 
mon law, which until last spring, has remained 
unchanged in Delaware, depriving married 
women of all legal right to property, children, 
or earnings. Much remains to be done, but 
the efforts of the Delaware Woman Suffrage 
Association have already made themselves 
felt, and a higher estimate of the rights of Wo 
man is already apparent as the result of the 
meetings that haue been held in Delaware. 

In conclusion he presented the following Re- 
port: 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Delaware 
confesses to a season of inactivity ia the past, 
as no systematic efforts in bebalt of our cause 
have for some time been made. 

Occasionally the subject has been discussed 
in the public journals, and during the last 
winter, at the Friends’ Lyceum in Wilming- 
ton, a large and influential society, embracing 
quite a number of ladies of talent and intelli- 
gence as well as the editors of our leading 
public journals, the subject of Woman Suffrage 
was discussed until almost the entire Society 
acquiesced in the justice of Woman's claim to 
all the priviliges of American Citizenship. 


Unfortunately the report | 


...A mejority of the State | 


Women | 


I have requested the | 


The antiquity of our laws, and our primitive 
customs, attest the fact thatin Delaware we 
| are a pecuiiar people, and if not always zeal- 
ous of good works, we are nevertheless suscep- 
tible of good influences—always so when min- 
istered to by such as Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, or Mrs. Livermore, whose 
services in our little State were invariably 
fruitful of convictions and conversions, mapy 
from all classes of our citizens. These ladies 
laid the foundation of a good work, and when 
properly qualified advocates are available, and 
| the work undertaken with energy, it is confi- 
dently expected that the women of Delaware 
will unequivocally assert their womanhood, 
and demand and obtain an undisputed right to 
their own property, their own children and to 
a voice in the making of the laws which even 
now, a6 semi-citizens, they are bound to obey. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jous Camenos, 
Sec. Del. Society. 
CALIFORNIA. 
The following letter from California was 


read 


Saw Frawscisco, Ocr. 4, 1873. 
| Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. om. A. W. S.A 

Dean Fuiexv.—Your cordial invitation to 
the coming Anniversary of the A. W.5. Asso- 
ciation is received, and joyfully would I re- 
spond in person, did not the distance forbid ; 
but I send you instead my word of friendly 
greeting. If half the grand women are tLere, 
whose names are appended to your call, you 
will have a rare treat in taking them by the 
hand and listening to their inspiring utter- 
ances. Especially will their presence also 
afford convincing demonstration to our oppo- 
nents, that the Suffragists “still live,” and 
that the lull in the movement in certain 
quarters is but temporary. The ation as- 
sures us that “many once ardent Suffragist 
have abandoned the cause in sheer weariness 
of the flesh.” To wiich I would reply that it 
is not at al] surprising that afew enthusiasts 
who had not counted the cost, and were too 
sanguine of speedy success, should have fallea 
by the way, thoorughly disheartened at the un- 
fulfilled promises of ‘‘respectful consideration.”” 
But, that any considerable number of intelli- 
gent and earnest workers should have deserted 
the ranks, I cannot for a moment believe. 
They have only been quietly resting awhile, 
in order to gain fresh strength for renewed 
activity. 
| As the early Abolitionists labored for years 
| with little apparent success, to permeate the 
| nation with their views, tili their end was 
| finally accomplished and Negro Emancipation 
was the result, so will the advocates of Wo- 
man’s Enfranchisement labor with unwearied 
| zeal to create a public sentiment favorable to 
their cause, when they, too, shal! obtain the 
victory. And, as many who refused allegiance 
to the Anti-Slavery cause in consequence of 
the extravagance and ultraisms of some of its 
advocates, as well a8 on account of its unpop- 
ularity, declared, when the Emancipation was 
accomplished that they “always were Aboli- 
tionists,” so shall we find, that those who, for 
the same reason, now keep aloof from the 
Suffrage movement when the cause shall have 
attained strength and popularity through our 
persistent struggles wili be ready to enlist 
under our banner, aod share in the credit and 
results of achievement when at length the 
victory is ours. In the full conviction, that 
since our cause is based on truth and justice 
it shall finally triumph, and trusting that all 
who may be present at your gathering will 
renewedly pledge themselves to increased 
faithfulness in the work, I subscribe myself, 

Very truly yours, Mary F. Snow. 
THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S HOME. 

Mrs. Anna C. Field, the acting President of 
| the New York State Woman Suffrage Society, 
| and the founder of the Business Woman's 
| Home of Brooklyn, by special request briefly 
| occupied the platform. By special request 
she gave some particulars of this admirable 
| Home for educated seif-supporting women, 
such as teachers, artists, writers, book-keepers 
|and saleswomen. In this institution some 

fifty ladies have each a comfortable private 
| room, spacious parlors, library, laundry and a 
common table, in a first-class location, at am 
cost.varying from $4 to $6 per week for each 
inmate. It is a home in fact as well as in 
|}name. Much of this success is due to the 
great ability of Miss Beecher, the accomplished 
superintendent of the Home, and such an in- 
stitution should be established in every town 
and city, for they are urgently needed every- 


where. 

Rev. Celia Burleigh followed in a brief but 
graceful extempore speech in her happiest 
style. She told the story of her beginning in 
Brooklyn as a public speaker, four years ago, 
and of her subsequent happy and useful work 
as a Christian minister. 

Col. T. W. Higginson said a few words in 
conclusion. Before adjournment he congratu- 
lated the Convention on the symplicity, clear- 
headedness, and dignity shown in the reports 
and proceedings of the session, which he had 
never seen surpassed in all his experience of re- 
form movements. Men were prone to consid- 
er woman as vague and indefinite, and to deny 
her business ability, but the dignity and sensi- 
ble character of the utterances of the Conven- 
tion thus far were high proof her capacities. 
The Convention then took a recess till 2.30 
Pp. M. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the opening of the Afternoon Session 
Col. Higginson read the -following letter from 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps : 

Anpover, Mass., Sept. 29. 1873. 

My Dear Maus. Stonx :—My regret at not 
being able to attend the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Suffrage Association this year, is not con- 
soled by the pleasure of expressing, by letter, 
my warmest sympathy with theirobjects; but, 
if we cannot do the thing we would, we must 
do the next best thing to it. 

To say that I believe in Womanhood Suf- 
frage with my whole head and heart, is very 
imperfectly to express the eagerness with 
which I hope for it, and the confidence with 
which I expect it. It will come, as other right 
things come, because it is right. But those 
forces which “make for righteousness” make 
haste slowly. Do we not often trip up 
ourselves in our pilgrimage toward Truth, by 
attributing our own sense of hunger and hurry 
and heat to the fullness and leisure and calm 
in whieh the object of our passionate search 

[Continued on Page 8.] 
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POETRY. 


| would at once fall down and worship, which 


| pleasure at her lips. She was dressing and 


THE REASON WHY. 

BY PREDERICK LOCKER 
Ask why I love the roses fair, 
And whence they come, and whose they were ? 
They come from her, and not alone— 
They bring her sweetness with their own. 
Or ask me why I love herso; 
I know not, this is all I know, 
These roses bud and bloom, and twine 
As she round this fond heart of mine. 
And this is why I love the flowers; 


Once they were hers, they're mine—they're ours! 


I love her, and they soon will die, 
And now you know the reason why. 


“SNOWED UP.” 


“Oh, mother, such news!” cried Clara Try- 
on, her great grey eyes fairly black with excite- 


accordingly, Clara did with all her heart. | hamming gayly away to herself whena dis- 
And this was the man who was to be the | appointment arrived, in the shape of a mes- 
groomsman with her at the wedding, under | sage from her Uncle Charles, that he had been 
whose special charge she was to be placed, | suddenly taken sick with pneumonia, and it 


ment, as she rushed in with an open letter in 
her hand. “Eleanor Stanwood is to be mar- | her devoted cavalier for that one time at 
ried to Mr. Oakley next month, and have a/| least. What wonder that the intervening 
grand wedding, and she wants me to be one | weeks were passed in a state of feverish an- 
of the bridemaids! Think of that! And I’ve | ticipation! < 

been crazy all my life to be bridemaid tosome- | During her visit in A—— Colonel Lenox 
body, you know; it’s such fan! And whom | had been devoted to her at first because she 
do you suppose she has chosen for groomsman | ¥4§ the guest of his friend, Judge Stanwood, 
with me? It’s Colonel Lenox!” Words are afterward because she amused and interested 


wholly inadequate to express the emphasis 


and rapture with which this last announce- | ore unequal; a peculiarity of hers which he 


| him. There never was a girl more variable, | 





— Athencrum. ' ment was made. 


Mrs. Tryon could hardly help smiling her- 
self at the young girl’s delight, aud laid down 
her work, all interest to hear the letter, which 
she read aloud as far as, ‘I think you will be 
satisfied, Clara dear, with the selection I have 
made for you, and so will the superb Col- 
onel, I know. Two other people, probably, 
won’t be so well pleased—Maud Norton, who 
has been doing her best to make a conquest 
of the Colonel; I have really been afraid 

' sometimes she would succeed; you know how 





DAYBREAK. 
BY H. W. LONGPELLOW. 


A wind came up out of the sea 
And said, “O mist«, make room for me!" 
It hailed the ships, and cried, ‘Sail on, 
Ye mariners! the night is gone!” 

And hurried landward far away, 
Crying. “Awake! it is the day!” 

It said unto the forest, ‘‘Shout! 

Hang all your leafy banners out!" 

It touched the wood bird's folded wing, 
And said, “O bird, awake and sing!" 
And o’er the farms, “O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow! the day is near!’ 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 
“Bow down, and bail the coming morn!” 


It shouted through the belfry tower, 
“Awake, ‘) bell! proclaim the hour!” 
It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “Not yet! in quiet lie!” 


A THIRTEENTH CENTURY PARABLE. 
BY H. #. 

When good Saint Louis reigned in France as king, 
And William, Bishop of Paris, ministering 
To all the churches, kept them pure and glad, 
There came one day a learned man, who had 
Journeyed from distant provinces, to find 
His Bishop, and unload his burdened mind. 
Kotering the Bishop’s presence, he began 
To speak ; but sobs chocked all his voice. Tears ran 
Like rain, fiom out his eyes, and no words came 
To tell his grief. Then said the Bishop, “Shame 
Not thyself so deeply, Master. No man 
So sins, but that the gracious Jesus can 
Forgive an hundred thousand fold more guilt 
Than his, and cleanse it by his dear love spilt.” 
“I tell you, Sire,” the Master said, “I must 
Forever weep! I am accursed. I trust 
Not in the holy altar sacrament 
As tanght to ns; I cannot but dissent 
Prom all the Charch doth say of it; and yet 
Iknow my doubts are but temptations, set 
By Sa‘an’s self to sink my soul to hell. 
O Sire, I am a wretched Infidel!” 
Then eaid the gentle Bishop, ‘This one thing 
Tell me, O honest Master, do they bring 


she looks just like a little French marquise 
this winter, in the lovely Paris toilettes she 
brought home; and, secondly, Cousin Tom, 
| who is to stand up with Maud, and who 
| would be in the seventh heaven if it were 
|only you. It’s no use blinking the fact, dear; 
he just worships the ground you tread on—” 
Clara stopped short in her reading, and with 
a hightened cclor, when she came to this. 
Perhaps one reason was that “Aunt Mellen” 
had just come in, and was standing in the 
doorway, her sharp, worldly face taking every 

| thing in, as usual. 
| She became very gracious and benign when 
Mrs. Tryon had told her the news. There 
was but little love lost between her niece and 
| herself, and so the young lady would not read 
her the letter. 
| Clara, to be one of Eleanor’s bridemaids. 
| They are very elegant people, the Stanwoods, 
and so, of course, this wedding, asit is tobe so 
_ large, will be as splendid as money and taste— 
and they have both—can make it. I’m sorry, 
| though, you are not to have Mr. Tom Stan- 
_ wood to stand with; he is called one of the 
best matches in A——, and I do hope you 
| won’t be goose enough to refuse him in case 
he offers himself.” And Mrs. Mellen threw 
back her velvet cloak with the air of a woman 





“Quite a feather in your cap, | 


| had soon discovered. When pale, listless, and 
uninterrupted, she was hardly even pretty ; in 
| less than an hour afterward, perhaps, she 
| would be so transformed and so beautiful that 
| you would hardly believe it was the same— 
her usually quiet gray eyes fairly ablaze with 
excitement or emotion, the softest, lovliest 
pink coming and going in her cheeks, her 
whole face and figure illumined and glowing 
with life andspirit and every womanly charm. 
Then you did not wonder at the enthusiasm 
she excited at such times, or the power she 





bewitching she can be when she tries; and | had over those whoknew her most. The best | matter,” she said, cheerfully, to herself. De- 


| of it all was, and perhaps one secret of the 
cbarm, that it was wholly involuntary, for 


would be impossible for him to go to A—— 
| with her. 
| “Never mind,” said Clara, determined to 
| look on the bright side to-day. “I’m sorry; 
| but it’s only five hours’ ride, and I don’t have 
' to change cars any where; so I don’t dread | 
| the journey, and Jack can go to the dépot 
| with me to see me safely off.” 
Which her brother Jack did; and I suppose 
| it is not necessary to inform any one intim- 
| ately acquainted with boys of fourteen that 
he hurried her almost to death, and bustled 
| and fussed more about buying her ticket, hav- | 
ing her trunk checked, and finally getting her | 
into the cars, than if she had been going to 
San Francisco by the overland route. And | 
| after all went off with her traveling-bag and 
| lunch! Clara laughed to see him racing back 
at full speed with it when it was just too late, | 
| and thought how they would tease him at | 
| home. 
| “[shan’t need any thing to eat, so it’s no 





| luded girl! little did she dream that before an- 
other twenty-four hours she would, for hunger, | 


| with hats and coats powdered 
| snow, and collars turned up to the ears to 


of that kind, she would—do something terri- 
ble, probably, judging from her expression; 
but her meditations were broken off short by 
the cars suddenly becoming motionless. Then 
there was another commotion among the pas- 
sengers, and more going out aod coming in, 
thick with 


keep out the biting wind. 

“Now we are a fixture!" saysone. “Drifts 
before and behind like mountains; one of the 
wheels off the engine, and telegraph wires 


| broken; no communication possible with the 


next station. Have to stay here all night, and 
no one knows how much longer, till the storm 
is over!” 

“Well, but we shall starve!’ suggests a stout, 
red-faced man. 

“Freeze, more likely!” mutters a thin one; 


| “the wood can last but a few hours longer.” 


Every one now began to look distressed or 
anxious; a sickly looking woman in front, 
who had a terrible cough, drew a threadbare 
cloak more closely round her thin shoulders, 
with the expression of one who has heard her 
death-warrant; children hearing the words 
“freezing’’ and “starving,” though hardly 


| knowing what was amiss, set up a doleful cry, 


and their mothers gathered them up in their 
arms with sorrowful, loving faces. And poor 


| she was quite unconscious herself of this mar- | be ready almost to weep at the remembrance | Clara! withall her joyous visions vanished, 


velous changeableness of hers, As for Colone) 
Lenox, he enjoyed playing on herason an in- 
strument, drawing her out, and quickening her 
intellect with his, till even he himself was as- 
| tonished sometimes by her brilliancy, and then 
watching her with an artist’s eye and admira- 
tion when he had roused and kindled her into 
beauty. Rather a dangerous pastime this, 
even for a bla man like Colonel Lenox; 
while Tom Stanwood on these occasions hovy- 





put up for her in that very bag! 
ignorance of what was before her, she leaned | 
contentedly back,in her seat, and gave herself 
up to reading “Vanity Fair,” wondering all | 
the while how any one could take such a | 
dreary view of this happy, beautiful world! | 
The sky all the morning had looked dark and 

| leaden, as if burdened with masses of snow, 





| ered near, like a moth round a candle, in | and they had hardly started before the quiet 
| hopeless admiration, and sighing at his own flakes began slowly to come down, then stead- 


| inability to “make her look so splendid.” 


| This wedding was to be, as Aunt Mellen— | that “they were certainly in for a regular lit- 
who, knowing but little French, was fond of | tle snow-storm.” This did not disturb her, 


} ee ee of 
introducingit into herconversation—described | for there was something soothing in the noise- 
| cruel! and she drew in her breath almost with 


ed it, a most “rashashy” affair, and was to 

come off on Thursday, the 17th of January, at 

eight o’clock in the evening. The ceremony | 
solemnized in church by the bishop; after | 
which could not fail of being brilliant with so 
superb a house entirely thrown open for 
guests, and witha host so well known for his 
elegant hospitality. The next morning, af- 
ter a splendid wedding breakfast—of course, 


that a grand reception at the Stanwoods’, | for relief she amused herself by taking a long, | 


ily to increase, till Clara made np her mind 


less softness of the falling snow; so she 
watched it, and the houses and fences and | 
trees flying past, dimly as through a white 
veil, till her eyes were almost dizzy; and so 


“exhaustive survey’’ of her fellow-paseengers, | 


| but found nothing particularly interesting in | 


them. Returning to “ Vanity Fair,” she be- 
came completely absorbed, till, after more 
than an hour, she was roused by a violent 











Thee pleasure, these dark doubts?" 

“Oh! no, my Sire,”’ 
The weeping Master said, ‘“They burn like fire 
Within my bones.’’ 

“And could thy lips to speak 


Thy doubts be bought by gold? And wouldst thou | 


seek 

To shake a brother's faith?” 
“J, Bire?” exclaimed 

The Master, ‘I! I would be bruised and maimed, 
And torn from limb to limb, ere I would say 
Sach words.” 

Then said the Bishop, smiling; “Lay 
Aside now for a space thy grief and fear, 
And listen. Soon my meaning will appear, 


Though it be strangely hid at first below my words. | 


“Thou knowest that war is raging now 
Between the King of England and of France; 
Thou knowest that of our castles greatest chance 
Of loss has La Rochelle, there, in Poiton, 

Lying to near the border. If to you 
The King had given La Rochelle to hold, 
And unto me, no less true man and bold, 
Perhaps, the Castle ‘f Leon to keep, 
Par in the heart of France, where I might sleep, 
AE day, all night, unharmed, if so I chose— 
So safe beyond the reach of all our foes 
Lies Leon. When the war is ended, who 
Ought from the King to have the most thanks? 
You who La Rochelle had saved by bloody fighte, 
Or I, whospe:t in Leon peaceful nights?” 
“In faith, Sire, 1, who guarded La Rochelle!” 
The wondering Master cried. 

“Sv then I tell 
Thee,” said the Bi-hop in most gentle tone, 
“(My heart is like the Castle of Leon. 
Temptations, doubts cannot my soul aseail. 
Therefore I say that thou, who dost prevail 
Against such foes of Satan’s mustering, 
Art four times pleasing to the Heavenly King, 
Where I am once; and thy good fortrees kept, 
Bhall win thee glory, such as saints have wept 
To win! Go joyful! Put thy sorrow by. 
Thou art far dearer to the Lord than I.” 
Scarce dared the Master trust such words as these; 
But silent, grateful, fell upon his knees 
Until the Bishop blessed him. Then he went 
Away in solemn wonder and content. 


They lie in graves, the saints who knew this tale, 
The King, the Bishop, and the Seneschal, 
And him who doubted—rest their couls in peace— 
And even mention of their names men cease 
To make. But, knowing all, as they must know 
Of God, who roam his u. iverse through, 
Untrammeled spirits, they could tell to men 
To-day, no deeper trath than was told them, 
To cheer and comfort him who fighteth well 
To eave a heart besieged like La Rochelle. 
—The Independent. 
— A ————_ _ —- 
SUBMISSION. 
Borne down with woe, I bent beneath the rod, 
Its thorny discipline I could not bear; 
Rising, rebellious, strove I with my God, 
Frantic with frenzy of my fierce despair. 
But impotently raved I ‘gainst His might, 
Sinking exhausted on the battle-ground, 
Hiding my face in anguish from the light, 
Praying to gain submisvion more profound. 
Embo!dened by the silence that befell, 
Full of blest healing, lifting up my eyes, 
I gazed astonished, for love's mighty spell 
Had wrought a wonder and a sweet surprise. 
No threatening rod bent o’er my destined path; 
But where my feet must tread the onward way 


Forgiveness blossomed, when I looked for wrath, | ter8, he was still a bachelor. Just the sort of | charm of the situation, and taste beforehand, 


And blooming roses decked the thornless spray. 


| whose opinion was law. 

Clara’s flexible lips curled just a little, 
| while her aunt went on, directing her remarks 
|to Mrs. Tryon, who, baving been sick in her 
room for several months, bad not seen the 
young man, though his visits to New York 
| had been numerous of late. ‘He is not only 
| very rich (his father left him an immense for- 
tune, you know), and of fine family—there is 
| none better in the State—but perfectly correct 
| in his habits, and steady—”’ 

“Too cold-blooded to be any thing else!” 
| said Clara, with an impatient shrug. 

| “Not brilliant in conversation, to be sure,’ 
continned the lady, loftily, not noticing the 
interruption, ‘‘but sensible enough.” 

know very well that he is the greatest bore in 
| the world; never had an original idea in his life ; 


| and after you have talked over the last news | 


with him conversation always comes toa dead 
stand-still, unless, of course, you get him on 
his travels in Europe. And I’ve tried that 


. | dodge with him—excuse the slang, aunt it’s so 


| expressive sometimes—til! I am tired to death 
of Paris and the Nile, and all the rest of it.” 
Then she gave an amused little laugh, as she 

| leaned back on the lounge. “You ought to 
| see him, mother! Tall and slim as a telegraph 
pole! Drab hair, eyes, and complexion; no 
| Warmth or color about him, unless when 
| he wears red! Now if there is any thing I 
detest on a man it’s ared neck-tie, hair oiled 
and parted behind, ugh! and perfumery. 
Tom Stanwood is guilty of all three! I will 
say, though,” sheadded, repentant, remem- 
bering all his generosity and devotion to her, 
“that he has as kind a heart as ever beat; 
and so I hope that some day he’|! find a good, 
sweet, stupid little wife, who wil] adore him 
—and won’t be me!” she ejaculated, mentally. 
The winter before she had passed six delight- 
fal weeks in A——, visiting Eleanor Stan- 
wood, “her most intimate friend,” and she 
came home fully persuaded of two things— 


| only for the family and the guests visiting in | $¥8t Of snow driving against the glass, and | : 
| cold, and she closed the window with a shud- 


the house, of whom there were to be twenty looking up was amazed to see how furiously 


or more—the bridal party were to leave for | 
New York, then to take the steamer for Eu- | imto the storm rather than away from it. 
rope. Clara was to come by Wednesday | The snow fell so thick and fast that it was 


it was snowing. They had evidently ridden | 


“Now,-Aunt Mellen,” burst in Clara, “you 


noon, as that evening they were all to go over 
to the church to rehearse the ceremony, ar- 
range their places, etc.—a matter of some 
moment, and no small amusement too, prob- 
ably, with the six bridemaids aud grooms- 
men, all so well acquainted, and ripe, of 
course, for any flirtations and diversion 
that should present themselves. Mrs. Stan- 
wood had invited Clara to stay a few days af- 
ter the wedding, but she had decided in her 
own mind that it would be decidedly more 
charming to return with Eleanor and her hus- 
band to New York on Friday morning. ‘The 
fact is,” wrote Eleanor to her, ‘“‘that I shall 
insist on mother’s Jetting you off—you know 
you have promised her a visit next summer— 
for Colonel Lenox and one or two others are 
going on with us,and we shall have sucha 
merry party, with adrawing-room car all to 
ourselyes, and be together till the steamer 
sails.” ; 
Tuesday night—she was to start early next 
| morning—her dress came from the dressmak- 
er’s, and there was a general burst of admir- 
ation from all the family the moment it was 
unfolded. As they were none of them to see 
her in it at the wedding—only her uncle 
Charles was to go on with her, as her father 
had an important case in court, and her moth- 
er was an invalid who never went any where 
—they insisted on her arraying herself, that 
they might see just how she was going to look. 
It was asilk of the most melting, heavenly 
blue; and as Clara stood before the glass in it, 
while her mother put the flowers in her hair, 
and the dress-maker proudly spread out the 
train behind, that every one might see “what 
a splendid sweep it had,’’ she could not help 
knowing that she had never worn any thing 
half so becoming in her life. Her hair looked 








that there was in A—— a man who loved her, | sunnier in it, her eycs more brilliant in color 
and a man whom she loved. Alas, that in- | the low neck and short sleeves showed the 
stead of being the same, they were beings as | round, white beauty of her girlish form, while 
widely different as the poles. The man who excitement and pleasure had given her cheek 
loved her was plainly Tom Stanwood; the | the soft color of a blush rose. One thought 
other was Colonel Lenox, who was all that | waS uppermost, and gave her an exquisite 
poor Tom was not—handsome, cultivated, | thrill of delight. Colonel Lenox had never 
and elegant. During the war he was distin- | seen her in full-dress; in her mind’s eye now 
guished for his coolness and courage, and was | She saw the quick smile of admiration that 
the idol of his whole regiment; and now he | would be sure to light np his handsome face 
was equally distinguished for bis success at | when he should see her fur the first time 
the bar; and if any thing else could be need- | dressed like this. Surely, surely he could not 
ed to render him irresistible in the eyes of | resist her then! 

women, there was the halo of romance shed The next morning when she woke up she 
round him by the vague rumor of a most im- could hardly believe that at last the day so 
| passioned, tragic love affair in his early youth, | long looked forward to, when she was to start 
| supposed to be the reason why, at thirty-five, | for A——, had arrived: and she lay still a mo- 
and universally courted by mothers and daugh- | ment just to realize to herself the whole 


| 








man, it is evident, that a young romantic gir! | by anticipation, every drop of this full cup of 


blinding; one could hardly distinguish objects 
a few feet off, while the wind roared like a |! 
burricane, taking the snow up and whirling it 
round—in some places piling it up in huge 
drifts, in others leaving the ground almost 
bare. The cars labored slowly, as if at any 
moment they might stop. She heard a man 
behind her exclaim to another: 


‘Mark my words, if this isn’t going to be 
the biggest storm known for years!” which, 
sure enough it was; for who does not remem- 
bey the great snow-storm of 1867? 

“T’ll bet every thing we get blocked up, and 
don’t get into A—— before midnight,’’ said 
another. 

Clara’s face began to grow painfully wor- 
ried, and shutting up her book, she sat with 
her nose flattened anxiously against the win- 
dow, trying to see out. Presently the train 
came to a full stop. The men hurried out to 
see what the trouble was, the wind and snow 
rushing in with a blinding swirl as they opened 
the door, and closed it with an expressive 
“whew!’ After a while they all came back, 
and stood round the stove, stamping the snow | 
off their boots, and talking loudly. Clara 
heard, “Never saw such a storm !—snow-plow 
perfectly useless, and frightful drifts ahead !— 
trying to shovel out, but it’s no go!” | 

She began to think how dreadfully lonely | 
and forlorn it was to be “an unprotected fe- 
male,” with no one even to tell her what the 
real danger was. How she wished for her 
father, Uncle Charles, Jack even, anybody to 
look out for her a little in dase they were 
snowed up, or there was a collision, or nobody 
knows what dreadful thing that would cer- 
tainly happen! After a long time, however— 
diversified by various backings and fillings— 
the train actually started again with a jerk, 
and kept on bravely. Everybody cheered up, 
and Clara smiled to think of the meiaucholy 
forebodings in which she had been indulging, 
and leaning her head comfortably back on the 
seat, gave herself up once more to bappy 
thoughts of the morrow. One thing, however, 
she fully resolved upon, and that was to keep 
out of Mr. Tom Stanwood’s way as much as 
possible; yes, even to snub him if necessary, 
ordo anything to ward off the declaration 
that she felt was coming, because, iu reality, 
he had gone much farther than any one else 
had dreamed, and had been so fearfully near 
offeriug himself the very last time she saw 
him that, if ehe had not resorted to all sorts 
of ludicrous stratagems to prevent it, he would 
have done it then and there. Sheshould have 
trouble with him at the Stanwoods’, she was 
certain of that; but just as sure as he attempt- 
ed to be “soft,” or press her hand, or anything 








| judge for herself of the state of things. 


of the tempting sandwiches and the freshly how sharp was her sense of disappointment, 
baked, delicious cake which her mother had | how bitter the pain, as she began fully to real- 
In blissful | ize the disaster! 


What! stay here for two or 
three days and nights, perhaps—for she had 
heard of such things happening to trains— 
with no one to care for her, or protect her 
from any insult of word or look which some of 
these rough-looking men might offer her—a 
young girl without escort—suffering, too, with 
cold and hunger, whiie her friends were feast- 
ing and dancing amidst brightness and warmth 
and music and flowers! Not see Eleanor, 
whom she loved so dearly, married! and lose 


| allthe enjoyment with Colonel Lenox, the 


very thought of which had been such an in- 
toxication for weeks! Ah, but it was too 


a sob, as she pushed open the window to 
It was 
a wild, gloomy scene that she beheld as she 
peered through the blinding snow and gath- 
ering darkness—though it was but little past 
noon—a wide, dreary stretch of country, not 
a sign of habitation near, nothing to be seen 
but mountainous drifts of snow on every side, 
nothing to be heard but the melancholy wail- 
ing and shrieking of the wind. It was bitterly 


der. Atthis moment she felt another gust 
from the opening door, and looking round saw 
that a little crowd of gentlemen was entering 
from the rearcar. Judge of her astonishment 
and relief when she beheld among them— 
Guess who, my readers. e 

“Colonel Lenox,’ responds at once the young 
and romantic ones, still believing in such glo- 
rious possibilities. 

Alas! no. But it was Tom Stanwood! 
You see, this is in the main a true story, and 
I am bound to tell things just as they really 
happen to most of us; so, of course, it wouldn’t 


| be “the superb Colonel, ” you know. 


Tom saw her instantly, and sprang forward 
with a beaming face. ‘“‘You here, Miss Tryon! 
Why, I understood that you were going on with 
your uncle last evening! I had to go to New 
York for a day on business, and hurried with all 
my might yesterday to get through, so that I 
might go on to A—— in the same train with 
you. I was tremendously cut up when I found 
I couldn’t; and here you are, after all. Vl 
never scold about my bad luck again. Why, 
where’s your uncle ?” 

Oh, the fickleness of woman nature! It 
was so delightful to poor Clara to see a gen- 
tleman she knew, and one so glad to take care 
of her, the instant sense of protection and re- 
lief was so refreshing in her loneliness and dis. 
tress, that she forgot at once how disagreeable 


| she had thought him such a little while be- 


fore, and held out her hand and made room 
for him beside her with an eagerness and 
warmth that were almost gushing. ‘Tom, for 
joy and surprise at this change since he last 
saw her, was quite carried away, and, as he 
brushed the snow off his long light whiskers, 
and settled himself beside her, would not 
have given up his place in that cold, dirty car, 
on that hard, red-plush seat, for a bower of 
roses in the Garden of Eden. And no wonder 
he felt so, for Clara’s distress had quite demor- 
alized her in a way that is shocking when one 
remembers all her stern resolves; and appar- 
ently reckless as to consequences, she was 80 
charmingly helplessand confiding and sweet, 
so altogether gracious, that the poor fellow’s 
head was completely turned; so that he soon 
made up his mind that there never could be 
more favorable time for pressing his suit, and 
resolved to improve it. In the meantime, how- 
ever, there was not the least prospect of their 
reaching A—— before to-morrow, so there 
need be no hurry about it, and he might give 
himself up now to his present good fortune. 
After a while, as they still remained station- 
ary, and the afternoon wore slowly on, conver 
sation began to flag as usual with Tom, who 
was neither suggestive nor equal to keeping 
up a topic after it was started. It is exhaust 
ing to be always starting new ones; and then 
he had a high, monotonous, uninteresting 
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voice, that was wearisome to Clara, to whom 
& person’s voice was far more than his face. 
All her old feelings began in spite of herself to 
come back. As she looked at him she kept 
thinking, If it only “might have been’’ Colonel 
Lenox sitting beside her, and talking in that 
low, clear, rich voice of his, then she wouldn't 
have cared if it had taken them a month to 
reach A——. Oh, why couldn’t things have 
happened in that way, just for once? The 
contrast was galling; so she said she was 
sleepy and tired, and, curling up in the cor- 
ner, as far as possible away from Tom, she 
pretended to sleep, though her heart was in 
reality far too heavy for that. The hours 
dragged drearily on, and the night settled 
down on the snow-bound train with a “dark- 
ness that might be felt,” the fury of the storm 
still increasing, and hurling the snow against 
the windows with a violence that seemed 
enough to buret them in. Within, two feeble 
lamps only made the darkness visible. By 
midnight the fires had gone out, and there was 
no more wood. The cold became terrible. 
Most of the passengers bore all in uncomplain- 
ing silence; but the children, of whom fortu- 
mately there were but few, kept up a low, 
mournful sobbing, not only with cold but hun- 
ger. Clara, just before Tom appeared, had in- 
sisted on wrapping up the sick woman, who 
coughed constantly, in her traveling shawl. 
She began to feel the need of it now keeuly; 
she could not keep her teeth from chattering, 
and she shivered from head to foot. Before 
she knew what he was going to do, Tom had 
got up and taken off his over-coat, which he 
wrapped gently round her. Whenshe looked 
up to thank him she met such a look of ten- 
derness that she suddenly flushed up, being 


fairly frightened. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


— woe -- 


FORWARD | MARCH! 


Later trans-atlantic c advices bring us cheer- 
ing news, in confirmation of what we report- 
ed last week regarding the progress and ulti- 
mate success of Woman’s political emancipa- 
tion in England. Both Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli are not only in its favor, but will espouse 
and advocate it heartily hereafter. Moncure 
D. Conway, the eminent author, and the viva- 
cious London correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, writes very hopefully and cheer- 
ingly of the cause, averring that the admission 
of women to the franchise is regarded as cer- 
tain to be granted by the new Parliament. 

Meanwhile, although we are vot marching 
freedom-ward as rapidly as our sisters across 
the waters, we are by no means on the back- 
ward track. From Illinois and lowa comes 
the gratifying intelligence that seven women 
have been nominated for the offices of County 
School Superintendent. From far Wyoming 
the refutation of the assertion of the enemies 
of our cause, and that of humanity, that wo- 
men if they could vote would not care to doso, 
and would be insensible to political responsi- 
bility and trust, in the fact that the enfran- 
ehised women of that Territory are exerting 
@ powerful influence in the present campaign 
for the election of two representatives, who 
they believe will best serve the interests of 
their constituents and advance the develop- 
ment of their new country. The commis- 
sion appointed to prepare amendments to the 
Constitution of Michigan, have adopted a 
resolution instructing the Committee on Elec- 
tions to inquire into the expediency of provi- 
ding an enactment permitting women of full 
age to beeligible to any office in the State. 
God grant that the noble Peninsular State 
contains no such miserable ‘Sample’ of a 
representative, and no such enemy of human 
rights as the Ohio Constitutional Convention, 
but that all its members may resemble those 
wise and libera! delegates from our own State, 
who have thus far heard the just demands of 
Ohio’s oppressed tax-payers and disfranchised 
eitizes patiently and courteously, bolding out 
the hope that their respectful consideration of 
our cause willresult in more substantial action 
towards its furtherance and advancement. 
Thus, notwithstanding discouragements and 
disappointments, the movement for Woman’s 
emancipation is on the forward march.—Tole- 
do Sunday Journal. 


WOMAN IN THE GRANGES. 


“One of the most interesting features of the 
Granges” (of the Patrons of Husbandry, the 
new Order founded by the Western tarmers to 
oppose the encroachments of railroad monopo- 
ly), says Coleman’s Rural World, ‘‘is, that not 
a single one can be organized without the com- 
panionship of the ladies. No charter will be 
igsued to organize a Grange, even if« hundred 
of the best farmers want it and ask for it, unless 
acertaiz number of ladies join. Their assis- 
tance and influence are needed. Their com- 
panionship will have arefining and elevating 
effect upon the sterner sex. They are equaly in- 
terested with their husbands, brothers and sona 
in the good that can be accomplished. What 
aids in giving relief to the farmer will give 
relief to his wife and daughters. They give 
tone and elevation to the proceedings of the 
Granges. They furnish a social feature to the 
Granges which will give permanency and sta- 
bility to them. Each Grange meeting will be 
& social festival, a neighborhood visit. By all 
means let every Grange encourage the attend- 


members as male members. It will increase 
the interest in them, and help to elevate our 
noble profession to that high standard we desire 
to reach. With Woman’s influence with us, we 
shall have no such word as fail. Her influence 
is for good, and we are glad to know she will 
exert it in behalfof those who are nearest and 
dearest to her.” 


———_ 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The rapidity with which the above Order is 
spreading over the country is very gratifying 
to the tillers of the soil, and all others who 
have their interests at heart. The originator 
of this popular organization, Mr. Wm. Saun- 
ders, who has charge of the agricultural 
grounds at the Capitol, Washington, we had 
the pleasure of meeting while on a visit to 
that city a little more than a year since, and 
just previous to the formation of the first 
Grange in the country. To Mr. Saunders we 
were indebted for a most interesting descrip- 
tion of numerous rare plants, trees and 
shrubs, grown under bis personal supervision, 
and noted his experience in grape culture par- 
ticularly; for the great care bestowed upon 
them seemed in many instances to have 
brought so poor a reward, considering the ease 
with|which the same varieties are produced in 
California, almost regardless of care. 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences of our 
Eastern visit, was the time spent in the agri- 
cultural department, and we cannot but think 
that the government reports therefrom are 
not read and appreciated by the very people, 
too, in furtherance of whose interest they are 
made as fully as they merit. Now, however, 
the impetus given to interest in agricultural 
matters, by the organization of Granges in all 
parts of the country, will doubtless stimulate 
the government to make larger appropriations 
and increase the value of its agricultural re- 
ports. Though Mr. Saunders has always been 
opposed to secret societies, he found in organ- 
izing the P. of H., that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to adopt something of this kind to in- 
sure coherency ; besides, this society intended 
that women should be eligible to its highest 
offices—it must draw a line of purity some- 
where—at least there should be a certainty 
that an incoming member was worthy to be 
presented to their wives and daughters. One 
of their highest officers says: 


‘‘We must have women with us everywhere; 
saffrage for women is coming; we have the 
certain means of knowing that which you and 
the press cannot find out: we have taken a 
broad stride in the world’s progress; we have 
given you her true place. We not only make 
her eligible to our highest office, but we have 
three places which ouly a woman can fill; you 
may Call it the poetry of our order, but it is 
a part of the foundation, as weil as a princi- 
ple, for no person can become a member until 
he has been consecrated and blessed by a wo- 
man’s hand.” 





OUR AMERICAN GIRLS. 


Woman transplanted from the Old World to 
the New, our American girls growing up in 
the free atmosphere of America, present a 
type peculiarly their own. While European 
nations shut their girls up in convential pri- 
vacy lest they should be sullied by contact 
with the world, our girls walk abroad: nor do 
they lose the purity of their own fresh hearts 
by the knowledge which they gain of actual 
life. We trust them to form their own acquain- 
tances, and to entertain them; and there is 
nowhere else to be found the young girl who, 
while she is free to receive attention, is eo 
well able to repel with dignity any presump- 
tion. She marks out her own limits. She is 
left to decide her life for herself, and is not 
considered as a piece of property to be re- 
tained or alienated by her parents. 

With a charming freedom she combines a 
certain womanly reserve which is notany out- 
side mannerism, but the result of the inward 
convictions which our American life forces on 
her, that she is considered an independent 
and responsible agent. If she be unbalanced 
the excess is on the side of liberty, showing 
to the educator the tendency which his pre- 
ventive measures ought to take. Such girls 
we tnust rule through winning their conviec- 
tion on the side of right. They will not 
blindly obey what seems to them arbitrary 
rules, or, if they do, the natural exuberance 
of life checked in one direction will spread it- 
self outin another, in alawlessness and foolish 
bravado which we shall find it impossible to 
control. Any set, formal rules, any regula- 
tions as to uniform dress, are directly opposed 
to the spirit of our institutions, and can at 
best secure but a formal compliance for the 
time, a result which cannot be considered as 
any part of a real education. The work of 
the teacher must always look beyond the 
present, aiming as it does at permanent and 
not temporary results, and must, in America, 
appeal directly and indirectly to self-control. 
The educator has in his hands as the result 
of our climate, government, and society, an 
exquisitely sensitive and nervously developed 
organism, a spirit which knows its rights, and 
will assert and maintain them, an effervescent 
giri-life which is to be reduced to a gracious 
womanhood, but without impairing its indi- 
viduality. Is it not manifest that no system 
based on European life can be adequate to the 
skillful solution of such a problem? Our 
American girls if treated in schoo! as it is per- 





ance of the ladies, Let there be as many lady 


girls, are thwarted and perverted into some- 
thing which has all the faults of the German 
and French girl without her excellencies. 
Our work is for a peculiar class, under pe- 
culiar circumstances, we must model it anew 
for our necessities. 

We have the finest material the world has 
ever produced, and the best chances for its de- 
velopment. Our school girls ought to send 
forth the finest women that have ever blessed 
and beautified the world, the strongest and 
truest wives, the wisest and tenderest moth- 
ers, the most intelligent and worthy citizens; 
and there ougbt to be no place as pure, ‘health- 
ful, and inspiring as the homes presided over by 
American women. If we do not find these re- 
sults, the fault must be that of their educa- 
tion.—Anna C. Brackett in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for October. 


MRS. CLARA MUNDT. 


Mrs. Clara Mundt, better known as Louise 
Miihlbach, died in Berlin on Sunday last at the 
age of fifty nine-years. She began publishing 
so long ago as 1836, when she was twenty years 
old; and since that time she had published we 
do not know how many volumes—a great 
many, some of which are to be found in most 
houses in Germany, and translations of many 
of which are to be found in many houses in 
this country. Six or seven years ago her 
stories, translated into English, began to inun- 
date our novel-reading public. The worst 
charges to be made against them are that his- 
torical facts, more or less incorrect, and rather 
feeble views of the course of history, make up 
the staple of them; that the style is worthy of 
the matter; and that one would have said that 
nobody could read them were it not that so 
many thousands of people did read them. Mor- 
ally, they were not objectionable, except as is 
above implied; and so much of blame as is 
thus laid upon the authoress was a fault of the 
head only. Grain 


CAN A PROMISE OF MARRIAGE BE IN- 
FERRED? 


The Springfield Republican suggests that‘‘Lov- 
ers who don’t mean business will do well to 
pause in their career and meditate upon the 
possibilities opened up by the Brooklyn Court 
of Appeals, in the case of Miss Roxcellana Ho- 
man against Alexander Earle, merchant, for 
breach of promise. The city court, some time 
since, awarded Miss Homan $15,000 in the 
suit, from which Earle appealed, but the de- 
cision of the city court is now affirmed. The 
case involved the question whether a promise 
tu marry may be inferred. Miss Homan ad- 
mitted that Earle had never verbally alluded 
to marriage, but had repeatedly kissed her, 
and conducted himself generally as though he 
‘hankered’ after her exceedingly. Judge Nel. 
son charged, that an engagement was not nec- 
essarily verbal, as ‘the gleam of the eye and 
the conjunction of the lips are overtures, when 
they become frequent and protracted,’ and 
young men and women not engaged, should 
not demcan themselves so luvingly that a jury 
upon presentation of the facts would believe 
themengaged. Under thissomewhat startling 
decision, young women who had been kissed 
and ‘gleamed’ at may go ahead and mulct 
pretty extensively among their male acquaint- 
ances, probably, but henceforth the prudent 
young man will ‘peruse the matting’ when in 
the presence of the other sex, and it he would 
extract the honey from maiden lips, will first 
extract a bond indemnifying him from future 
damage suits’ But do female eyes never 
‘gleam,’ and isn’t the ‘conjunction’ business 
mutual, to a degree?” 


MR. CAUDLE. 


“Mr. Caudle’s Table Talk” exhibits that 
unfortunate gentleman as subjecting the sec- 
ond Mrs. Caudle to the persecution to which 
he was himself subjected by the first: ‘‘It I’ve 
been a little bit of a tyrant in my second mar 
riage, ’tis only because I was a slave in the 
first; and all tyrants,” he says, “are only 
slaves turned inside out.”’ 

The following shows the progress of a hen- 
pecked husband into a bluff henpecker : 

HOW MR. CAUDLE BEGINS T>) SHOW “OFF THB 
FIEND THAT'S IN HIM,” 

“It is rather extraordinary, Mrs. Caudle, 
that we Itave now been married four weeks,— 
I don’t exactly see what you have to sigh 
about,—and yet you can't make me a proper 
cup of tea. However, I don't know how I 
should expect it. There never was but one 
woman who could make tea to my taste, and 
she is now in Heaven. Now, Mrs. Caudle, let 
me hear no crying. I’m not one of the people 
to be melted by the tears of a woman; for you 
can all cry—all of you—at a minute's notice. 
The water’s always laid on, and down it comes 
if a man only holds up his finger. 

“ You didn't think I could be so brutal? That's 
it. Let a man only speak and he’s brutal. 
It’s a woman’s firet duty to make a decent 
cup of tea, What do you think | married you 
for? It's 8 allvery well with your tambour 
work, and such trumpery. You can make 
butterflies on kettle-holders; but can you 
make a pudding, ma’am? I'll be bound not. 

“Of course, as usual, you've given me the 
corner-roll, because you know I hate a corner- 
roll. I did think you must have seen that. I 
did hope I should not be obliged to speak on 80 
paltry a subject—but it’s no use to hope to be 
mild with you. I see that’s hopeless. 

“And what a herring! And you call ita 
bloater, L suppose? Ha! there was a woman 
who had an eye for a bloater, but—sainted 
creature—she's here no longer. You wish she 
was? ©, Lunderstand that, I'm sure if any- 
body should wish her back, it’e—but she was 
too good for me. ‘When I'm gone, Caudle,’ 








HUMOROUS. | 


Women shuuld study to! to be smart, but never 
shrew-ed. 

A shoe dealer advertises ‘Woman's Rightse— 
and Lefts.”’ | 


Something likely to end in smoke—The re- | 
port of a gun. 

Why is a young lady like a bill of exchange? 
— Because she ought to be settled when she ar- | 
rives at maturity. 

A dandy asked a barber's boy if he had ever | 
shaved a monkey. “No, Sir,” answered the 
lad; “but, if you will take a seat, I'll try.” 
l’ersons who are tiable to be sea-sick are | 
recommended, on the eve of a sea voyage, to 
take mucilage with their food, to keep it down. 
“Among all my boys,” saidan old man, “I | 
never had but one boy who took after me, 
and that was my son Aaron: he touk after me | 
with aclub.” 

Scientists are claiming that, instead of being 
cold, the moon is in reality red hot, and that | 
no living thing known to our world could exist | 
there. This spoils the green-cheese theory. | 
“See here, my friend, you’re drunk.” | 
“Drunk! to be sure lam, and have been for 
the lastthree years. You see, my brother and | 
lare on a temperance mission. He lectures, | 
while I set a frightful example.” 

When a crowd of Texas jayhawkers started | 
a disturbance in a Texas church the other day, | 
the preacher raised a shot-gun and said, “ Wil- 
liam Dello, sit down, or I'll make it painful 
for you.” William satdown, and was as quiet | 
as a lamb. 

A youth who was taking an airing in the 
country, tried to amuse himself by quizzing 
an old farmer about his bald head, but was 
extinguished by the old man, who solemnly re- 
marked, “Young man, when my head - as 
soft as yours, I can raise hair to sell.’ ie 


An Illinois County Clerk refused "> issue a | 
marriage-license because the man was only four 
feet high, while the woman was six. He knew 
something about domestic life with the propor 
tions reversed, and could not assist a fellow- 
man to buy into a lottery when the odds were 
so fearfully against him. 

A Baptist paper in Ohio was sent for nine | 
years to a subscriber who never paid a cent for 
it. The other day the newspaper was returned 
to the patient and long-suffering publisher with 
the affecting pencil note on its margin, ‘‘Gone 
to abetter world.” ‘The editor is a very pious 
man, but it is reported that his faith is terribly 
shaken in regard to the accuracy of the infor- 
mation. | 

“What's the matter, Uncle Jerry ?” said Mr. | 
——, a8 old Jeremiah R. was passing by, growl. | 
ing most furiously. “Matter !’ said the old 
man, stopping short; “why, here I’ve been 
lugging water all the morning for Dr. C.’s 
wife to wash with, and what d’ye spose I got 
for it?” . a I suppose about ten cents,” 

| 


answered Mr.—. “Ten cents! She told me 
the doctor would pul. a tooth for me some- | 
time,” 
It is related of a Scottish lady, in a remote | 
part of the Highlands, noted for ber profuse | 
liberality, that being sometimes overburdened | 
with habitual “sorners,” when any one of them | 
outstaid his welcome, she would take occasion 
to say to him at the morning meal, with an | 
arch look at the rest of the company, ‘Mak’ a! 
guid breakfast, Mr. , while ye’re about it ; 
ye dinna ken whaur ye'll get your dinner.” 
The hint was usually taken, and the “sorner”’ 
departed. 
A poor Turkish slater of Constantinople, | 
being at work upon the roof ofa house, lost his 
footing and fell into the rarrow street upon a 
man. The pedestrian was killed by the concus- 
sion, while the slater escaped without material 
injury. A son of the deceased caused the slater 
to be arrested. The cadi listened attentively, 
and in the end asked the slater what he had to 
say in his defense. “Dispenser of j ustice,” 
answered the accused, “it is even as this man 
says; but God forbid that there should be evil 
in my heart. Lama poor man and know not 
how to make amends.” The son of the man 
who had been killed thereupon demanded that 
condign punishment should be inflicted upon 
the accused. The cadi meditated a few mo- 
ments and finally said; “It shall be so.’? Then 
to the slater he said: “Thou shalt stand in 
the street where the father of this young man 
stood when thou didst fall on him.” And to 
the accuser he added: “Thou shalt, if it please 
thee, go upon the roofand fall upon the culprit, 
even as he fell upon thy father. Allah be 
praised.” 
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lpents wanted. 


Address 


_ POMESTIC”S. Nt. Co.. New York. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On Tue Evsorean PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

Cw” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 
Mossrs. Marston & ©o. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers witb clean 

mY furnished sleeping apartinents. Sep. 28. 
Agents for the poo 3 


THi + paper, “TH CON- 


TRIBUTOR,” a sixteen page, unde nomination “4 
ligious family Journal. Thirteen de ——-. 

A. Bb. Earle writes for it. One of the most ele, La 
premiums ever offered. On/y $i. Oa year, Agents 
meet greatsucoes, Une says: “Have made $20 a day 
for days in succession,.”” Another: Made #6in three 
a Avother: “It selis itseif."" Commissions 








fectly correct to treat French and German 


she used to say, ‘then you'll know the wife I 
was to you.’ And I do know.” 


For terms, samples, etc., address J 
EARLE, Boston, Mase. 
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HAGAN’S 





Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAEE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
ea Appea 
ot Heals 


feltatonce. Itdoesaway with the Flush 








ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Exciter 

and removes all Blotches and Pimples, di 

and unsight!y spota. Dr 46% 7 Tan, J ec kiea, 
parr ney Nay Fn he A *o bat powerful influemes 


inautles the faded chee 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Drugsvist aad Pancy Stores. Depe® 
53 Park Place, New ¥ 
Buy the Best. 
If you want the “LATEST IMPR. (Es 


in Croruns WainGens, buy the lurzovs 


UNIVERSAL. 





- has Rubber between the W: en Soetne 
New Attachment to Tubs, cdepting teat rep 
curve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clethg. 
from falling back Into the tub. 
Cog Wheels that do not throw oat of gear in pass 


large articles. 
IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publigg 


The Improved Universac is oe 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist 
man and Reflector, Congreqationalist and rte A 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the bests? 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston 





AGENTS WANTED. 


os FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic § Sewing Machine Uo., New York. 


ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 








And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 


AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 
It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Sirect, New York. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. EB. 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Eleetric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, De. EP. MILLER, 

Mar ad tf SY West 26th Street, New y York. 


DR. BE. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarbable Cures. 


713 Washingtor Street. 

Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as beffle the skill of other physicians, 

Consultations on aL. diseases free of charge. 
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[Continued from Page 5.| ] 
moves forward to meet ust There is some 
thing very significant to the student of pro- 

, in the history of the forerunners of revo- 
cacao. Their eager confidence in their own 
immediate success, their pathetic bewilderment 
at the mystery of their apparent failures, are 
rich with suggestion to any one who means 
work for an unpopular cause. No reform | 
marches evenly to its consummation. If it does | 
not meet apparent overthrow, it must step at 
times with the uneasiness of what George El- | 
iot would call its “growing pains.” But grow- 
ing pains are not death-throes. In the name | 
of growth and decay let us be exact in our di- 

osis ! 

I have fallen into this train of thought, be- | 
cause there seems to have been a concerted 
and deliberate attempt, this past year, on the 
part of certain of those opposed to the thorough 
elevation of women, to assert that our influence | 
is distinctly losing ground. Irresponsible as- | 
sertion is the last refuge of the force whose ar- | 
guments have fallen off in the fray, and “un- 
conscious annihilation” is as yet a very agree- 
able condition. It mae be replied, in the lan | 
guage of the hymn-book : 

“lf this be death, 
’Tis sweet to die !” 

Perhaps to the onlookers this has not been | 
one of our fast years. No one actually engag 
ed in the struggle to improve the condition of 
women can for an instant doubt that it has 
been a strong one. A silent, sure awakening of | 
women to their own needs is taking place on | 
every hand; and it is becoming evident that | 
until masses of women are thus awakened, the | 
movement to enfranchise them must not an | 
ticipate any very vivid successes. Let us be | 
content if our strength runs for a time to the 
making ot muscle, not to the trial of speed. 

I am, Madame, very sincerely, 
ExvizaBetn Stuart PHEtrs. 

The President also read the following letter | 

from Miss Louisa M. Alcott: 
Concorp, Oct. 1, 1873. | 

Dear Mrs. Stone:—I am so busy just | 
now proving “ Woman’s right to labor” that | 
I have no time to help prove “‘Woman’s right | 
to vote.”’ 

When I read your note aloud to the family 
asking ‘‘What shall I say to Mrs. Stone?” a | 

{ 


voice from the transcendental mist which usu- 
ally surrounds my honored father instantly re- 

lied, ‘Tell her you are ready to follow your 

ader, sure that you could not have a better 
one.” My brave old mother, with the ardor of 
many unquenchable Mays shining in her face, 
cried out, ‘Tell her lam seventy-three, but I 
mean to go to the polls before I die, even if my 
three daugiiters have to carry me.” And two 
little men, already mustered in, added the | 
cheering words, ‘Go ahead, Aunt Weedy, we | 
will let you vote as much as ever you like.” | 

Such being the temper of the small Conven- 
tion of which I am now President, I cannot 
hesitate to say that though I may not be with 
you in the body, I shall be in spirit, and am as | 
ever, hopetully and heartily yours, 

Louisa May Atcorr, 

The following letter from ‘the Great Liber- | 
ator,” was read by the Secretary : 

LE’ TER FROM MR. GARRISON. 
Boston, Oct. 11, 1873. | 

Dear Mr. Brackwe ct :—If I fail to attend 
the meetings of the American Woman Suf- | 
frage Association in New York and Brooklyn | 
next week, it will not be owing to any lack of 
interest in them, or any change of conviction | 
that the object aimed at is one of superlative im- | 
portance to the cause of popular rights. and the | 
welfare of the republic. That object is Impar- | 
tial Suffrage, regardless of sex as of complex- 
ional distinctions. Ridicule may treat it as 
visionary, and arrogance pronouuce it indec- 
orous, and folly declare it to be impracticable, 
and bigotry ransack Old Testament and New 
Testament to find texts militating against it 
inferentially, and fossilized conservatism de- 
nounce it as alike preposterous and dangerous; 
but unless the end of the world is at hand, or 
all chance of human advancement is henceforth 
to be cut off, the political equality of the wo- 
men with the men of the land is sure of accom- 

lishment, simply because it is just and right. 

t may not succeed this year or the next, 
though it ought to be conceded with the least 
possible delay ; but, whether soon to be enjoy- 
ed or still longer unjustly withheld, all opposi- 
tion must ultimately go down before it. 

As the right of private judgment in matters 
of religious faith is fundamental in Protestant- 
ism, so is impartial and universal suffrage es- 
sential to the maintenance of a people’s gov- 
ernment. What a burning shame, what a 
monstrous paradox it is, that, while we vaunt- 
ingly scout kingly and dynastic rule, and open- 
ly proclaim it to be a self-evident truth that 
all governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, there is one half 
of our vast population not oniy unrepresented, 
but denied all right to representation, now, 
henceforth and forever! The ground of this 
proscription admits of no remedy. The fatal 
disqualification is sex. To be a woman is to 
have no rights that a man is bound to respect 
any farther than he chooses. To be a woman 
is to be inferior, dependent, subordinate, voice- 
less, whether in Church or State. To be a 
woman makes it improper or incompetent for 
her to take any part in the election of those 
who are to make or administer the laws which 
she is rigidly held to obey. To be a woman is 
to have no power of self-protection by the use 
of the elective franchise ; but her person, her 

roperty, her welfare and safety, are all subor- 

inated to the will of man, so that politically 
she is a non-entity. No matter what her gen- 
ius or talent, her scholarly attainments, her 
literary or artistic ability, her scientific or po- 
litical knowledge, her wealth or standing in 
society ; being a woman she must not be al- 
lowed either to vote or to be voted for, but 
must submit to be ruled as it shall please him 
who assumes to be her superior by creation! 

On the other hand, no man is at any time or 
in any place proscribed because he is a man. 
If to any extent he is deprived of certain rights 
or privileges, it is for some other reason than 
that of sex. However poor or worthless, ig- 
norant or depraved he may be, he may yet as- 

ire to office, and wield the elective franchise. 

t suffices that he is not a woman! Now, this 
is a distinction as profligate as it is unjust, ut- 
terly absurd, indefensible at every point, 
fraught with positive oppression on the one 
hand, and much suffering on the other. Let 
the cry go forth—It MUST AND SHALL BE OR- 
LITERATED! “So God created them in his 
own image, male and female; and he gave 
them dominion over the beasts of the field and 
the fowls of the air,” but not the man domiu- 


{ 





ion over the woman, nor the woman over the 
man. So let it be now and always! 
Yours for Equal Rights, 
Wx. Liorp Garrison. 


Mr. Blackwell as Chairman of the Business 
Committee reported the following 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the primary aim of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association is to secure the ballot 
for woman ; while it includes, in its general aim, the 
establishment of her equality of rights in all direc- 
tions. 

Resolved, That one-half of the adult population of 
the United States who are legally entitled to hold 
property, who are assessed for taxes and punishable 
for crime and whose interest in the Commonwealth 
is in no respect less than that of the other half, should 
not be deprived of an equal voice in the government. 


be a government composed equally of men and wo- 
men, inasmuch as the equal co-operation of the sexes 
is essential alike to a happy home, a refined society, a 


| Christian church anda Republican State. 


Resolved, That our present political system is not 


| fairly representative, even of men, being largely con- 


trolled iuthe primary meetings by rings of trading 
politicians intent on private gain; that political re- 
form must enlist a more general interest on the part 
of the people inthe management of public business; 
and that this would be greatly promoted by combin- 


ing the social sympathy and co-operation of women ip | 


the primary meetings, at the polls, and in the halls of 
legislation. 

Resolved, That we advise the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in every locality to promote the Movement 
morally and politically, by organizing local societies, 
for circulating tracts aud newspapers, for holding pub- 


| lic meetings, and especially for helping to elect the | 


friends of Suffrage and to defeat its enemies. 
Resolved, That the Woman Suffrage Movement, 

like every other reform of the Age, laments the ioss 

and honors the memory of its most powerful advo- 


| cate, John Stuart M1ll. 


The resolutions were accepted for discus- 
sion. 

Matilda J. Hindman of Pittsburgh made an 
address explaining the origin of the move- 
ment for Woman Suffrage, asserting its-verity 
and necessity. She gave many reasons for 
Woman’s ueeding the ballot. We hope to be 
able to give this fine address to our readers 
hereafter. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone gave instances of oppres- 
sive laws with reference to statutes relative to 
widows which are in force in some New 
England States, and which bear very hard 
upon women because they cannot vote. 

Mrs. Abba G. Woolson of Massachusetts, 
author of ‘Woman in American Society,” 
gave an exceedingly interesting description of 
her tour through Wyoming, ber hour and a 


half conversation in the cars with Gov. Camp- | 


bell, whose testimony was positive in favor of 
all the new privileges given to women, by 
which Wyoming has distinguished herself. 


| Mrs. Woolson came home happy to have for 
| the first time set her foot on Republican soil; 


“for,” said she, “no State in the Union is a 
republic, but is to me an absolute monarchy.’ 


| Mrs. Woolson is an eloquent speaker, and her 


address was received with great approval and 
satisfaction. 

Rey. Celia Burleigh, demonstrated that this 
Government is not a republic, but an aristoc- 
racy so long as the suffrage is denied to Wo- 
man. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore found much en- 
couragement for the cause in various signs of 
the times. She would have women act as if 
they already bore the responsibilities of vo- 
ters: would have them put off frivolity and 
every other cause of offense to opponents, and 
put on a soberness of spirit and a gracious 
gravity of mien as behooved those in whose 
hearts a great work lay. She exhorted them 
to remember that they were not arrayed 
against men as foes, but that they were work- 
ing with fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons 
for the best interests of the whole race. 


EVENING SESSION. 


. An audience ofat least 1200 persons were 
present at the closing session. The President 
read the following telegram just received from 
California ° 
San Francisco, Oct. I4, 1873. 
To Mrs. Lucy Stone, Chairman A. W.S. A. in 

Convention at Plymouth Church. 

The California Woman Suffrage Board of 
Control send greetings and is with you in ob- 
ject and policy. Mrs. M. A. Lewis, 
President California Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

The following letter from Mrs. L. Maria 
Child was read: 

LETTER FROM MRS. CHILD. 


DEAR FRIENDS :—I write in haste, and can 
only say that my sympathy and gratitude are 
always with you in the great and good mis- 
sion, which you are fulfiilling with so much 
ability and discretion, It isa source of per- 
petual rejoicing that souls younger than my 
own are putting their energies into this work, 
which will assuredly go on to its full comple- 
tion, though I may not be here to see it. 

If the question at issue were merely en- 
larged freedom for women it would still inter- 
est me, though far less than it now does; be- 
lieving as I do that the elevation of the whole 
human race, the progress of universal buman- 
ity, depends upon the unqualified equality of 
men and women. 

The present legal and social arrangements 
are mutually injurious to both sexes. It is 
al ways impossible for one class to keep another 
class in a subordinate position, without hav- 
ing the wrong they do react upon themselves. 
If noblemen stifle the souls of their serfs, they 
hinder the development of their own energies, 
and pervert their own moral natures. If the 
slaveholder shuts out air and light from the 
minds of his slaves, he not only destroys half 
their usefulness, but he inevitably renders 
dark and pestiferous the moral and intellectual 
atmosphere which he himselfbreathes. From 
the same natural law, the subordination of 
women to men produces effects disastrous to 
both. 

Men in whom the traditionary idea of right- 
ful lordship over women is not softened and 
refined by their influences of education, be- 
come thereby brutally arrogant and tyranni- 
cal. And even those whose cultivated na- 
tures will not permit them to exert all the 
power with which law and costom have in- 
vested them, lose an incalculable amount of 
pleacant help and companionship by the mére 


influence of customs, which they leave un- 
challenged. 

| As for women, I bardly dare to say how 
| much I think their souls are dwarfed and pol- 
| luted by customs which render them paupers, 
| dependent on the bounty of men, and market- 
| able articles for their personal convenience. 
| Whatever wrong the laws of men may have 
{done them is fearfully retaliated by their 
| weakness and frivolity, their vanity and ex- 
| travagance. It is a newillustration of the old 
| saying, that whosoever puts a chain round the 

neck of another inevitably fastens the other 
| end of it upon hisown. I pity men, when I 


| see them staggering under the burden of help- 


lieve to be a regulation of nature. 

I do not judge men so harshly as do some of 
| your writers. The oppressiveness of their ar- 
| rangements has been in a great degree uncon- 


| out pausing to inquire whether it would not 
| be better otherwise. And women, on their 
| part, havedonethesame. They have thought- 
| lessly accepted the prescribed situation, and 
| been contented to make the most of it by such 
| little artifices and petty tyrannies as were 
| within their reach. 

To sum up all in a few words, the charac- 
| ters of both men and women suffer immeas- 
| urably by an inequality not founded on the 
| laws of nature, and more productive of discord 
| throughout the whole social organization, 


| than all other causes put together. 

| Go on then, my brave sisters, repeating line 
| upon line and precept upon precept, whether 
/ men will hear or whether they will forbear. 
| The words you are speaking are eternal truth ; 
| and scattered truth is never wasted, whether 
the harvest comes early or late. 

L. MARIA CHILD. 


| The following letter from Miriam M. Cole 
| was then read : 
| Orrersern University, WESTERVILLE, 
Oct. 4, 1873. 
Dear Mr. Birackwetu.— Much asI wish to 
be with you the 13th and 14th, Icannot. My 
work in the University cannot be given to 
another, and I have no right to leave it un- 
done. I hope your meeting will be profitable 
and successful. It is said “Interestin Woman 
| Suffrageis dyingout.” This is not true, so far 
| as I know. There is more sober, candid talk 
| on the subject in private circles, here in Ohio, 
than ever before. Our students in the Univer- 
sity are asking questions, with a desire for in- 
telligent answers, and at home, in Sidney, be- 
fore I left, many experienced politicians con- 
fessed it to be the one thing needful. I am 
| sure it is gaining ground among our quiet, sen- 
| sible people. The stir may not be so demon- 
| strative in cities as formerly, but through the 
| country there is a general awakening. If we 
| can only have patience to wait, we shall not 
be disappointed. Right, sooner or later, will 
| come into its kingdom. Women are no longer 
children to be frightened by imaginary bears, 
neither will they be satisfied with playthings, 
who ask for better. The distance between 
men and women is lessening every year. Col- 
leges are bringing them on tu the same plane, 
and the agitation of this question of Woman's 
right to a voice in the government, has given 
and is giving men new ideas respecting the 
strength of Woman’s intellect and her deter- 
mination to be more than a doll in this busy 
world. 
| Whether we are made voting citizens or not, 
let no man beguile himself with the thought 
that the old order of things will be restored. 
| They who step into light and freedom, will not 
retrace their steps. The end is Equality, civil, 
| inten and political—there is no stopping- 
| place this side of that. 
My best wishes are with you and yours. 
Miriam M. Cove. 


Miss Huldah B. Loud, of East Abington, 
Mass., was the first speaker introduced. 
ADDRESS OF MISS LOUD, 


Scorned by the Democrats and fawned upon 
by the Republicans, who profess but to betray, 
under these circumstances we come again to 
the fight. We believein liberty in the highest 
degree, such liberty as our fathers fought for, 
and this struggle will go on until that liberty 
is gained ; liberty is the pursuit of life, health 
and happiness. We look in vain for honesty 
in political life. We turn in disgust from the 
meaningless platitudes of the Republican Con- 
vention at Worcester, from the incidental ad- 
mission of a plank in the platform which 
means nothing. 

If we would be recognized as a power by 
political parties, every suffragist should with- 
hold his ballot, and thus politicians would be 
brought to their senses. If we labor for any- 
thing, if we mean anything, we mean Woman 
Suffrage, and let us not give a moral or mate- 
rial support, politically, to the man who is not 
in harmony with the principle of free Suffrage 
in its broadest significance. 

We are called unwomanly for our advocacy 
of this priceless boon to women. We are 
willing that our womanly character should 
stand by the side of those who oppose this 
movement. Do you call Lucy Stone, the wo- 
man reformer of the world, with her eloquence, 
her soft voice, her matchless, unwearied work 
for all that is good, with her motherly appear- 
ance, do you call such a woman unwomanly ? 
Or Margaret Fuller, or Julia Ward Howe, do 
you call these women unwomanly? Then let 
us take our place by them, cast in our lot with 
them and be called unwomanly. It is said, 
and it is sadly true, that many women do not 
want the ballot, and it is no less sadly true 
that many of our most bitter opponents are 
our sister women. Butif they do not want 
the ballot, if you deprive me of the right you 
do me a grievous wrong. It is said that if we 
were given the privilege of the ballot we would 
not useit. Is it any reason that if I do not 
chose to avail myself of my rights that I should 
be deprived of them? Why do you consult 
women if this right shall begiventhem? You 
did not consult the slave in regard to his free- 
dom, but you said he was wanted for the sal- 
vation of the country, and you took him and 
forced freedom upon him. 

The influence of the vote of woman is nec- 
essary to the salvation of tho liberties of the 
country and theepurity of the government. 
All should enjoy, and all should avail them- 
selves of the priceless boon of the ballot. Now 
persuade all men and permit all women to so 
avail themselves and the country is safe. The 
speaker then diverged from the direct line of 
her argument to demonstrate that the vagaries 
of free love had nothing to do with and nothing 
in common with the free ballot. 

Our female opposers say they have all the 


~ 





| lessness in women, which they absurdly be- 


| rights they want. Letthem go down upon 
| their knees and ask for light to see and know 
and appreciate their just rights, and then for 


after they are gained. Are those who say we 
| have all the rights they want,in a state of bliss? 
under it? There is a right which’they do not 
The right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and to its accomplishment 
they should bend every purpose and should 
carefully guard that they cast no obstacle in 
ite way. 
| Itis said by our opposers if women vote 
| they willnot marry. If this right is given and 
we are left to choose, and we elect not to mar- 
| ry, does it not show that now we are kept ina 
| state to compel us to marry. They mistake. 
| It is the goal of a woman’s ambition to have 





the guidance of her best and highest instincts. 


| Pity the weakness of woman when she has | 
| fallen, for she has never had her mind strength- | 
| ened by observation and experience, and when | 
she is driven to the wall she has few resources. | 


| The remainder of Mrs. Loud’s address was 
| devoted to discussing the attitude which poli- 
| ticians should assume toward the movement, 
and warning them if they blindly and willful- 
ly go astray. 


reported the following list of officers, for the 


coming year. 
PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
VICE PRESIDENTS AT LARGE. 
T. W. Higginson, Rhode Island. 
Hon. Henry Wilson, Massachusetts. 
Margaret V. Longley, Ohio. 
Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis, New York. 
Mary A. Livermore, Massachusetts. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Beverly Allen, Missouri. 
Hon. A. A. Sargeant, Caiifornia. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 
Lucy Stone, Massachusettes. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
| Kate N. Doggett, Illinois. 
f CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Massachusetts. 
| RECORDING SECRETARIES. 
| Myra Bradwell, Illinois. 
| Amanda 





Kansas. 

TREASURER. 

John K. Wildman, Pennsylvania. 
VICE PRESIDENTS, KX OFFICIO. 
Hon. Joshua Nye, Maine. 
Armenia 8S. White, New Hampshire. 
Hon. C. W. Willard, Vermont, 
James Freeman Clarke, Massachusetts. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Rhode Island. 
Celia Burleigh, Connecticut. 
Anna C. Field, New York. 
Hon. John Whitehead, New Jersey. 
Mary Grew, Pennsylvania. 
Priscilla Speakman, Delaware. 
Miriam M. Cole, Ohio. 
Anna B. Campbell, Indiana. 
Hon. Jas. B. Bradwell, Illinois. 
Hon. G. H. Delapaline, Wisconsin. 
Jas. A. B. Stone, Michigan. 
Mrs. M. M. Elliott, Minnesota. 
Hon. Chas. Robinson, Kansas. 
Hon. John M. Krum, Missouri. 
Mrs. M. A. Lewis, California. 
Hon. John C. Underwood, Virginia. 
Rufus Leighton, Washington Territory. 
Mrs. Lizzie B. Read, Iowa. 
Ralph Meeker, Colorado. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, EX OFPICIO. 

Margaret W. Campbell, Maine. 
Hon. Nathaniel White, New Hampshire 
Mrs. Jas. Hutchinson, Jr., Vermont. 
Mary F. Eastman, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. L. J. Doyle, Rhode Island. 
Phebe A Hanaford. Connecticut. 
Mrs. Ellen T. Brockway, New York. 
Mrs. C. C, Hussey, New Jersey. 
Matilda J. Hindman. Pennsylvania. 
Dr. John Cameron, Delaware. 
Jane U. DeForest, Ohio. 
Martha N. MeKaye, Indiana. 
Mra. Tracy Cutler, Illinois. 
Mrs. Frank Leland, Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Adelle Hazlett, Michigan. 
Fanny B, Russell, Minnesota. 
Helen M. Starrett, Kansas. 
Martha C. Callanan, lowa. 
Mrs. W. T. Hazard, Miasouri. 
Mary J. Collins, California. 
Col. Ed. Daniels, Virginia 
Grace Greenwvod, Colorado. 
Mrs. Leighton, Washington Territory. 
Hon. A. H. Riddle, District of Calumbia. 

The list of officers, as reported, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made an address 
which will be published next week. 

Mrs. Mary A Livermore spoke with great 
force and earnestness, upon the moral and re- 
ligious phases of the Movement. It is exceed- 
ingly to be regretted, that no report was taken 
of this glowing appeal to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men and women. 

Mrs. Frances Watkins Harper, of Philadel- 
phia, made the closing speech. She showed 
that much as white women need the ballot, col- 
ored women need it more. Although the 
women of her race are no longer sold on the 
auction block, they are subjected to the legal 
authority of ignorant, and often degraded men. 
She rejoiced in the progress already made, 
but pleaded for equal rights, and equal educa- 
tion, for the colored women of the land. 

The resolutions were then read and adopt- 
ed by acclamation. After which, the Presi- 
dent said: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, the letters have 
been read, the reports accepted, the resolu- 
tions adopted, the cflicers for the ensuing year 
chosen, and there being no further business 
before the Convention it is moved and sec- 
onded that we adjourn sine die.” 


A vote was taken and the meeting adjourn- 
ed at 10 30 P. mu. 

Thus ended one of the most dignified, able 
and harmonious Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tions ever held in this country. The reports 
of the newspapers, though exceedingly brief 
and inadequate were, in the main, fairand re 
spectful. The best report was contained in 
the N. Y. Tribune. That of the N. Y. Sun 
came next. The N. Y. Times, the leading 
Republican paper of New York, evaded the 
party pledge of “respectful consideration,” by 
not reporting the Annual Meeting in Brooklyn 
atall. Many of the delegates remained to at- 
tend the Woman’s Congress, a report of which 
will appear in our columns next week. 


Way, 











TEN MORE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mags. Stoxs.—Count me in as one who 
wishes to follow a good example. Thanks to 
the All Giver, I, too, have a five dollar bill in 
my purse that I can spare by taking a little 





strength to gain them and grace toenjoy them | 


Do they know what is the law and their rights | 


| less trimming on the dress I am making, and I 


cheerfully send it to you with ten names of 
ladies and gentlemen to whom you may send 
| your paper, as long or as short a time as you 
| please, putting ‘‘complimentary,” on each copy 
and stopping as soon as you think you must 
have more pay, unless the recipient orders it 
continued. w.c. F. 
Boston, Oct. 13, 1873. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


We have at this office a few copies of a new tract 








| from li A. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 


| 
| eyes and smiling faces as it is announced “We are to 
' 
' 
| 


on Hygienic Dress, by Dr. Martha Williams, who is 
physician to the New England Hygeian Home, Con- 
cord, N.H. It is full of good suggestions in regard 


to health, as well as dreas. Price six cents. 
| a home, to feel its sweet influences, and to lead | 


Resolved, That a government of the people must | scious. They have followed old customs, with- | @ happy domestic life, aud trust a woman to ing to hel 
| 


AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir- 
herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 


ance tale. Apply to 
1. Cc. EVANS, 
34—tf 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


M. to2P. 





| BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Committee on Business and Nominations | 


Happy now are the children whose thoughtful 
parents have bought for them ‘‘Avilude, or Game of 
Birds.”” They gather around the table with bright 


have a game of Avilude.”” A whole winter of enjoy- 


| ment combined with instruction for seventy-five 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by West & 
4l1—4t 


cents. 
Lee, Worcester, Mass. 


Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges.— Pleas- 
ant, Prompt, and Effective. Two taken at night move 
the bowels once next morning. Unlike all pills, they 
never cause pain nor require increase of dose to per- 
fect a cure. 

They cure Headache, Dizziness, Oppression after 
eating, Sour Rising, and every evil atising from Cos- 
TIVENESS and INDIGESTION. Warranted in all cases 
of P1Lss, either bleeding or blind. Trial box, 30 cts. 
Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this jast price. 

DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. 8. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 41—4t 





Davis’ Pain-Killer.—We have tested this 
medicine, and assure our readcrs that it not only pos- 
sesses all the virtues claimed for it, but, in many in- 
stances, surpasses any other remedy we have ever 
known. It should not be classed with the nostrums 
of the day, got up for the special purpose Of pecuniary 
profit, but be regarded as one of the standard medi- 
cines for the public benefit.—-Herald of Gospel Liberty 


Pimples, Eruptions, Rough Skin.—The 
system being put under the influence of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery for a few weeks, the skin 
becomes smooth, clear, soft aud velvety, and being 
illuminated with the glow of perfect health from 
within, true beauty stands forth in. all its glory. 
| Nothing ever presented to the public as a benutifier of 
| the complexion ever gave such satisfaction for this 
purpose as this Discovery. The effects of all medi- 
| cines which operate upon the system through the 
| medium of the blood are necessarily somewhat slow, 
| no matter how good the remedy employed. While 
| one tothree beitles clear the skin of pimples, blotches, 
| eruptions, yellow spots, comedones or *‘grubs,’’ a doz- 
| en may possibly be required to cure some cases where 
the system is rotten with scrofulous or virulent blood 
poisons. The cure of all these diseases, however, 
from the common pimple to the worst scrofula is, 
with the use of this most poter® agent, only a matter 
| of time. Sold by all druggists. 702 








ASIATIC CHOLERA IN CHINA. 


Almost Every Case Cured With 


PAIN-KILLER! 


| Dear Sirs :—During a residence of some ten years 


in Siam and China, as a missionary, I found your 
Pain-Killer a most valuable remedy for that fearful 
scourge, the Cholera. 

In administering the medicine I found it most ef- 
fectual to give a teaspoonful of Pain-Killer in a gill 
of hot water sweetened with sugar; then, after about 
fifteen minutes, begin to give abouta tablespoonful 
of the same mixture every few minutes until relief was 
obtained. Apply hot applications to the extremities 
Bathe the stomach with the Pain-Killer, clear, and 
rub the limbs briskly, Of those who had the Chol- 
era, and took the medicine faithfully in the way 
stated above, eight out of ten recovered. 

REV. R. TELFORD, Missionary in China.) 

Dear Sirs:—During a long residence in China | 
have used your valuable Pain-Killer, both in my 
own family and among the Chinese, and have found 
it a most excellent medicine, In the summers of 1862 
and 1363, while residing in Shanghai, I found it an al- 
most certain cure for Cholera, if used in time. In- 
deed, using it in a great many instances, I do not re- 
member failing ina single case. For three years I 
have been residing in this place, more than fifty 
miles from a physician, and have been obliged oft- 
en to fall upon my own resources in cases of sickness. 
The Chinese come to us in great numbers for medi- 
cine and advice. Though without medical knowl- 
edge ourselves, the few simple remedies we can 
command are so much in advance even of their phy- 
sicians, that we have almost daily applications. We 
allow them to come, because it brings us in contact 
with them, and opens a door of usefulness, In diar- 
rhea, colic, vomiting, cholera, coughs, etc., your 
PAIN-KILLER has been my chief medicine. 

Yours, very truly, 
REV. T. P. CRAWFORD, Tungchow, China. 

Those using Pain-Killer should strictly observe the 
following directions: 

At the commencement of the disease, take a tea- 
spoonful of Pain-Killer, in sugar and water, and 
then bathe freeiy across the stomach and bowels, 
with the Pain-Killer, clear. Should the diarrhea 
and cramp continue, repeat the dose every fifteen 
minutes. In this way the dreadfui scourge may be 
checked and the patient relieved in the course of a 
few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it 
is recommended by those who have used the Pain- 
Killer for the cholera, that in extreme cases the pa 
tient take two (or more) teaspoontuls instead of one 

The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all the Druggists 
and Dealers in Family Medicines. 

F™ Price, 25 and Y centy-and $1 00. 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


Mauuf’s & Prop’s, 186 High St., Providence, Kt. i. 
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